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Uncle Sam Lines Up His Defense Sights 
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A good teacher can’t be dull 


Maybe he teaches sociology, biology or history. But no 
matter what, everybody wants to enroll for his courses. 
Year after year his classes “‘pack them in.” 

Yet this paragon of teachers has no corner on the 
world of information. He does not have a pipeline to in- 
formation hidden from his colleagues. He uses the same 
information which every teacher uses—or can use. 

But he uses it differently. He makes it interesting. 
Not subject matter but the method of presentation is 
his secret of success. 

We believe that LOOK is like a good teacher. Surveys 
show that page-by-page LOOK is better read than tradi- 
tional magazines. Serious and searching articles in LOOK 
are read and enjoyed by every member of the family. 

Why? Because LOOK makes them easier to under- 
stand. LOOK uses a new method of presentation. 

Suppose you want to tell a stranger how to reach a 
town five miles across country. You can give him verbal 
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instructions, describing in detail the landmarks for 


which to watch. Or you can, without saying a 
draw him a series of pictures, make a map. 
But if you want him really to understand, you 


bine the two methods. As you draw each picture, 
tures 


explain its relationship to the whole. You use pi 
and words together in logical sequence. 

The latter method is picture language. It is th 
plest and most easily understood way to convey 
mation. Picture language doubles the impact. 
LOOK’s secret of success. 

We say this without minimizing in any way the 
editorial job LOOK’s editors are doing. We are pr 
the exclusive stories which appear in LOOK, of t 
name writers who have done special assignments 

But in the final analysis these stories, these w 
are accessible to all magazines. The difference i 
LOOK tells its stories in picture language. 
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There is just one answer to the question of 


securing the most business from the huge 

Middle West Market. That is a plant or 
branch plant in Illinois, where the advantages offered to 
industry assure most profitable operations. 


Production and distribution advantages are excep- 
tional. Illinois produces or is the central receiving point 
for the raw materials essential to all types of manufac- 
turing. The machinery requirements of industry are met 
by the many machine and tool manufacturers in Illinois, 
the second largest producing State of the Nation. 

The transportation facilities of Illinois are unequalled. 
Illinois has the greatest railroad mileage of any industrial 
State, with direct service to all parts of the Nation. Illinois 
has the finest paved road system in the United States. 
Both rail and highway facilities serve all parts of Illinois, 
permitting a manufacturer to locate in whatever section 
of the State offers the most in accessibility to raw mate- 
rials and labor supply. Both the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Waterway, and the Lakes-to-the-Gulf Waterway serve 
Illinois, giving industries located in Illinois foreign trade 
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GET THE FACTS 
ON PRODUCTION AND 
DISTRIBUTION ECONOMY 


IN ILLINOIS 


advantages and access to the important Central and South 
American markets. Air services afford facilities for rapid 
transportation in emergencies, to all parts of the country. 


Ample power supplies, abundant water, rich agricul- 
tural and mineral resources, low cost fuel, large labor 
supply, and the advantage of central location, are found 
in Illinois. Equitable labor laws contribute to industrial 
harmony. Illinois manufacturers pay NO State Income Tax, 
NO State Real Estate Tax, and NO State Machinery Tax. 


Special Confidential Report to Executives 


Get the facts on Illinois as they apply to your business. Write the 
Illinois Development Council at Springfield, Illinois, for data on 
raw materials, labor, taxes, power, fuel, transportation, and other 
facts pertaining to your business. 


If you have some special problem in production or distribution, 
outline it in detail. If you desire a certain type of building, certain 
classification of workers, certain power requirements, or certain raw 
materials, state your needs and you will receive a special report on 
them. Your inquiry will, of course, be kept confidential. Write— 


ILLINOIS DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 
STATE HOUSE © SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
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THE STATE OF BALANCED ADVANTAGES 











The Newfoundland comes to your 


aid in mixing summer drinks 





1114"x 8” full color reproduction, without advertising, sent for 10¢. Write Box EH, address below. 


Q. Why does the Newfoundland have such a heavy coat? 
A He was developed that way ... for rescue work in icy waters. 
Q. Why does Fleischmann’s Gin mix so smoothly in icy drinks? 


A. It’s been developed that way—since 1870. The grain used in its dis- 
tilling is specially selected for the purpose. 






Q. Is that why Fleischmann’s is called a “pedigreed” gin? 


A. It is! So let America’s first gin come to the aid of 
your parties this summer! 


Mixer's Manual f 

‘ Would you like a reputation for 
| prize-winning drinks? See your 
dealer for “The Mixer’s Manual” 


or write Box EH, The Fleischmann 
Distilling Corp., Peekskill, N. Y. 





Gin 


A PEDIGREED GIN FOR PRIZE-WINNING DRINKS 


Fleischmann’s 


Distilled from American Grain. 90 Proof. 
(Copyright 1940, The Fleischmann Distilling Corporation, Peekskill, New York. 
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The War and the U.S. 


To those who say that this war does 
not concern us, it might be well to point 
out that we are today in a similar position 
to that of Great Britain before Munich. 
Let us not make the same mistakes by 
failing to meet our responsibilities. Our 
future hangs in the balance. War is no 
longer an academic problem, an abstract 
to be condemned. 

We have been attacked. The principles 
on which we have built our nation are be- 
ing torn down. If the European democra- 
cies are defeated, the United States wil] 
have to face alone an unfriendly world, 
The powerful industrial machine of Europe 
can be reorganized to work for our de- 
struction. South America, which we are 
pledged to defend, is indefensible against 
Fifth Column activities. Some, follow. 
ing the original premise that foreig:, 


affairs do not affect us, will retrench fur.’ 


ther and say: “Well, what of South Amer- 
ica?” and the reply is: “All right, what of 
South America? What system of fortifica- 
tions have we on the Rio Grande? Is it our 
way of life to keep an army of millions of 
men patrolling our frontiers?” 

The isolationists will get what they want 
then. Friendless, and justly so, we will 
have to devote the greater part of our in- 
come to defense measures and live in con- 
stant trepidation, beset on all sides by a 
predatory nation and its satellites. A sign 
of internal weakness or the odor of decay 
will be the signal for our destruction 

Today we stand the strongest among 
nations. We can yet maintain our position. 
Let us act intelligently and take our stand 
beside those who are fighting for the ele- 
ments of decency on which our civiliza- 
tion is built. 

V. PATTON JR. 


Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Se ne a a ae 


A Canadian View 


Answering the letters in Newsweek 
June 17 from H. H. Trail, Vancouver, 
B.C., and July 8 from Davis A. Abernathy, 
Palo Pinto, Texas: 

Isn’t it too bad that space is allowed to 
be used in any publication for such tom- 
myrot? Whether it is contributed in a jocu- 
lar or a serious frame of mind it serves no 
useful purpose. The result of the 1914-18 
European war, without the aid of the 
United States in the latter part of it, 1s 
something unknown. I have seen state- 
ments that the Allies had no doubt of ulti- 
mate victory, unaided, but that the entry 
of the United States into the war short- 
ened it. Mr. Trail and others who might be 
tempted to take issue with statements of 
citizens of the United States should po- 
litely refrain, and if your fellow country- 
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men wish to think and say “We won the 
war,” go ahead with that idea. 


R. E. PERRY 
Belleville, Ont. 


H. H. Trail and Davis A. Abernathy 
wrote on the reception of United States 
troops in Britain during the last war, the 
former resenting and the latter advancing 
the theory that the American entry turned 
the conflict in favor of the Allies. 





Perry’s Straight Talk 

In vour issue of July 22, Mr. Raymond 
Moley, in opposing a strong policy toward 
Japan, remarks: “The story of our rela- 
tions with Japan, from Matthew Perry’s 
friendly visit there in 1853 until a few 
vears ago, suggests that the second course 
is best.” 

Mr. Moley’s attention is respectfully 
called to the official “Narrative of the Ex- 
pedition of an American Squadron to the 
China Seas and Japan, Performed in the 
Years 1852, 1853, and 1854, under the 
Command of Commodore M. C. Perry, 
United States Navy ...” The following ex- 
cerpts are from Volume 1, pages 364-365: 

“The Commodore then informed the 
[Japanese] commissioners that he should 
expect, in the course of time, five ports to 
be opened to the American flag . . . After 
many evasions, and their usual protesta- 
tions of legal difficulties, they at last an- 
swered that, as the Commodore positively 
refused to accept Nagasaki, and as they 
themselves objected to Uraga, that Simoda 
accordingly was proposed .. . 

“Notwithstanding all these objections, 
the Commodore still persisted in his de- 
mands . . . Finding that the Commodore 
was resolute, and that all their cunning 
devices to bend him from his purpose were 
of no avail, the commissioners proposed to 
consider the matter . . .” 

Can it be that Commodore Perry’s suc- 
cess was due to a policy of talking “straight 
from the horse’s mouth”? 

ROBERT C. MILLER 

San Francisco, Calif. 
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That Canal Roof 


I want to take up enough space in Let- 
ters to give my unqualified endorsement to 
the expressions of H. Paul Althaus in the 
July 15 issue. 

Build a roof over the Panama Canal 
Locks. I fancy this roof would cost less 
than a set of new locks. If new locks are 
built, they would not guarantee that the 
canal would not be destroyed during pos- 
sible hostilities. 

On the other hand, a good and sufficient 
roof over the present locks would guar- 
antee the preservation of them in case of 
an aerial attack. 





E. E. THOMAS, M.D. 
Coolidge, Texas 

















because it’s filled with flavor through and through 


That fine, tastier flavor of Beech-Nut Gum will last you a mighty 
long time. Why? The finest flavors are mixed through and through 
to bring you a more tempting flavor in each piece of Beech-Nut Gum. 


Full-flavored Peppermint, Spearmint, Oralgum 
4 flavors of BEECHIES (Candy Co~ted) 
Peppermint, Spearmint, Pepsin, Cinnamon 





GOING TO THE NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR? 
Be sure to visit the Beech-Nut Building. If you drive near the lovely Mohawk Valley 


of New York, stop at Canajoharie and see how Beech-Nut products are made.. 























But to tell the truth, a few think | 
this genuinely AROMATIC pipe 
mixture is terrible! 


The story is in a pipeful. 


Bond Street has that swell aroma, 
flavor and bite-free coolness of cus- 
tom blends costing plenty. Contains 
rare aromatic tobacco never before 
used in a popular price mixture. 
Your pipe’s welcome anywhere... 
even women approve. 





So new, so different you may not 
like it. But, if you do, you're set for 
life. So we insist: get down 15¢ 
for the pocket tin of Bond Street 
today... and find out! 





; —o | 
Today=—try a tin of 
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Pipe Tobacco 


A Product of PHILIP MORRIS 
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THE MAGAZINE OF NEWS SIGNIFICANCE 
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SIDESHOW 


Fish Diet— 

Albany, N. Y.: As a result of sixteen- 
week diet experiments conducted by Ar- 
thur M. Phillipps Jr. of the New York 
Conservation Department, certain New 
York brook trout enjoy the advantages of 
shredded cellophane in their diet—com- 
bined with agar-agar and various carbo- 
hydrates—to provide roughage. 





RSV.P.— 

Pikeville, Ky.: Sheriff D. T. Keel of 
Pike County may get one of his four es- 
caped prisoners back—if he provides better 
quarters. Last week, he got the following 
card from Jim Rowe, one of the fugitives 
who was serving six months for reckless 
driving: “Dear Sir: When the new jail is 
finished drop a card to my wife and I'll 
be back to finish my time. Don’t worry 
about me.” 


No Exception— 

Raleigh, N. C.: Mayor Graham An- 
drews recently declared war on parking 
violators. “No one,” he told city commis- 
sioners, “can be excepted from this drive 
against parking offenders.” Not long after, 
a young man appeared at the police desk 
and asked to pay for a parking ticket. 
“What’s your name?” asked Police Captain 
Nat Warren. “Graham Andrews owns the 
car,” replied the youth. “I’m his son. I 
parked overtime on Davie Street, and dad 
sail to come right up here and pay my 
fine.” 


Postage Due— 


Salem, Mass.: Mrs. Anna E. Walsh 
O’Brien has petitioned Judge John V. 
Phelan for an annulment of her marriage. 
She married a sailor—one Luther O’Brien 
—she said, and two hours after they were 
married he went out to mail a letter. She 
hasn’t heard from him since. 


Where’s Wladyslawa?— 


Somerville, Mass.: Wladyslow Weze- 
zicz, 66, asked Wladyslawa Sabalewska, 
15, to change her name to Wezezicz. But 
before Wladyslawa would consent to marry 
Wladyslow, she demanded that he change 
the name on his bankbook from his to 
hers. He did, and soon after discovered 
: 99.81 was missing—along with Wlady- 
Slawa, 





Change of Heart— 


San Francisco, Calif.: Ralph Brown 
filed a claim for a $200 tax reduction and 
then attended a meeting of the board of 
supervisors who decide such pleas. After 
listening awhile, Brown withdrew his claim. 
“There were too many others worse off 
than myself,” he explained. 











HE WASN’T THERE 





In his bathing suit, Harry ruled Despite his new white tux, he didn’t 
the roost with all the girls on the look attractive at the dance, thanks to 
beach. But little did he reck with ‘Vacation Hair’. Water had washed 
what the sun, sand and salt water away hair oils. Hair dried out, wild 
were doing to his hair. as the wind, impossible to comb. 





That greasy stuff he used to cor- Then Harry tried Kreml and his hair 
rect his “Vacation Hair” didn’t did justice tohis clothes. Gone the dry- 
help. Observe how plastered-down ness and stickiness. Kreml replaces 
and gooey it looked. What girl lost oils without being greasy, re- 
could yearn to caress such hair?  freshes hair, makes it easy to comb. 


“Vacation Hair” is almost impossible to avoid in summer. After 
swimming, golfing, tennis—after any exposure to sun, water, 
wind, dirt, recondition hair quickly, easily with Kreml. You'll be 
pleased with the results. For Kreml is not only a wonderful 
dressing, but a beneficial tonic, too—removes ugly dandruff 
scales and checks excessive falling hair. 

Women too. Condition your hair and scalp with Kreml after 
outdoor exposure—and before your summer permanent. 

SUMMER SHAMPOOS: Kreml Shampoo made from an 80% 
olive oil base is a splendid ally of Kreml Hair Tonic. It cleanses 
thoroughly, washes out easily and leaves hair easy to manage. 


KREML 


REMOVES DANDRUFF SCALES — CHECKS EXCESSIVE FALLING HAIR 


NOT GREASY—MAKES THE HAIR BEHAVE 














A 
New Service of 
All-American 
Cruises 





= California 


AND MEXICO 


through American waters via Havana, 
the Panama Canal, Acapulco, Mexico 
—on the American Flag Luxury liners 


Manhattan 


from New York, Aug. 9th, Sept. 14th 
from California, Aug. 27th, Oct. 2nd 


Washington 


from New York, Aug. 30th, Oct. 4th 
from California, Aug. 13th, Sept. 17th 


Regular Sailings Thereafter 


*250.. 150. 


FIRST CLASS TOURIST CABIN 
10% Round Trip Reduction 
A choice of 3 other itineraries including 
32-Day Round Trip Cruise, Combina- 
tion One Way Sea-One Way Rail or Air 
Trips and special Mexico “Circle Tour.” 


No Passports or Visas Required. 
SEE YOUR 
TRAVEL AGENT 
FOR DETAILS 





U.S. Lines 


I Bway, N.Y.; 216 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago; 


665 Market St. San Francisco; 19 ‘King St. 
East, Toronto. Offices in other principal cities. 





























TRANSITION 





Birthday: 


GreorGE BERNARD 
Suaw, Irish play- 
wright and wit, 84, 
July 26. Reminded of 
the event, Shaw said: 
“It would be kinder 
to forget it. The un- 
fortunate fact that I 
have reached my 84th 
year is one which I 
wish to conceal, not 
to advertise.” While 
German __ short-wave 
propaganda broadcasts in English repor ted 
that, as “England’s Bad Boy No. 1,” he 
had been muzzled from making further 
caustic comments on Britain’s war efforts 
(his “letters to the editor” have been nu- 
merous), and later that he had been ar- 
rested, the omniscient vegetarian’s play 
“The Devil’s Disciple”’—kidding British 
War Office muddling from American Revo- 
lutionary days—opened in London. 


Haroip (Pee Wee) Reese, sensational 
Brooklyn Dodger rookie shortstop, 21, July 
23. The Dodgers’ boy wonder from Louis- 
ville, Ky., has thus far thrown away little 
of his youth, for only four years ago he 
was in high school. “Boy,” said the kid, 
“it’s going to feel good 
to be old enough to 
vote.” In his first 
major-league season 
Pee Wee (he got the 
nickname from a long 
record of marble 
shooting, not from his 
size) has already 
spent less time on the 
bench than has Short- 
stop-Manager Leo 
Durocher. 


Acme 








Acme 
Benito Musso.ini, 57, July 29 (see 
page 31). 


Divorced: 


Compr. Eart WINFIELD SpENcER, United 
States Navy, retired, first husband of the 
Duchess of Windsor, and the former 
Norma Reese Jounson, Spencer’s third 
wife, in Santa Monica, Calif., July 24. 
In 1916 Spencer—then a young lieutenant 
—married the former Wallis Warfield of 
Baltimore; they were divorced eleven years 
later. 


May Sutton Bunpy, famous tennis 
champion at the beginning of the century, 
and Tuomas C. Bunpy, former doubles 
titleholder now in the real-estate business, 
in Los Angeles, Calif., July 25. Now 52 
and a professional tennis coach, Mrs. 
Bundy has four children—three boys and 
one girl, Dorothy May Bundy, 23, a net 
star in her own right. Although the Bundys 
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separated  seventeey 
years ago, Mrs. Bundy 
waited to sue for dj. 
vorce because of the 
children. “But now 
all the children haye 
grown up and they 
won't be very gre atly 
affected by the dj. 
vorce,” she said, 





Departed: 


From his haven in Switzerland, the jp. 
sane but once greatest of male dancers 
Vastav Nisinsky, for Budapest, Hungary. 
July 27. Now an abnormally shy, plump. 
ish, and bald travesty of the slim soaring 
figre that used to electrify audiences tly 
world over, Nijinsky was accompanied }) 
his Hungarian-born wife, Romola, why 
hopes eventually to get her husband to thy 
United States to continue the insulin-shock 
treatments which she feels have helpe 
him. 


Arrived: 


In Juneau, Alaska, Pauw Sarxo, former 
unemployed Richmond, Va., welder, his 
wife, and their seven children, from Se. 
attle, Wash., after a three-month sea voy. 
age in the Ark, their homemade ship, Jul: 
27. More than two years ago, Sat!s 
planned to go to Alaska—seeking “new 
pastures in a new country”—and partially 
built his “ark.” After a three-month. cross. 
country truck haul, he finally got his ship 
to Tacoma, Wash., and there completed 
her. Beginning his voyage from Seattle, 
Satko was delayed by local authorities who 
dubbed the boat an unsafe “crackerbox.” 
He escaped by secretly leaving the harbor 
late one night. As the Ark churned her way 
into Juneau Harbor—propelled by an 
ancient automobile engine and looking like 
a bobbing bathtub—airplanes and motor- 
boats came out to escort the wanderers. 


Portugal, on the United 
States cruiser Trenton, Prince Fe.ix of 
Bourson-ParMA, consort of the Grand 
Duchess Charlotte of Luxembourg, and his 
six children—Grand Duke Jean, 19, heir 
to the Duchy of Luxembourg, Prince 
Charles, 12, and the Princesses Elizabeth. 
17, Marie-Adelaide, 16, Marie-Gabrielle, 
14, and Alix, 10—in Annapolis, Md., July 
25. Grand Duchess Charlotte remained i 
Lisbon, where the family had fled after the 
Nazi invasion of their country. Alter 


From Lisbon, 
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lunching at the White House with the 
President, the royal party proceeded by 
train to New York City, arriving tired and 
hot in their woolen clothes. They will 
spend the summer at the Long Island es- 
tate of Joseph E. Davies, special assistant 
to the Secretary of State and former Min- 
ister to Luxembourg. 


Died: 

Marion Bent Rooney, 60, vaudeville 
veteran and wife of Pat Rooney, the 
dancer, in New York City, July 28. As half 
of the popular team of Rooney and Bent, 
she and her husband waltz-clogged their 
way over vaudeville circuits for 30 years 
—always including “Rosie O’Grady,” the 
song Rooney’s father popularized in his 


| day. Although she retired in 1932, Mrs. 
> Rooney came back once in 1935 to cele- 


brate her 32nd wedding anniversary. 





BertHa Muzzey 
Bower, 68, author 
of some 50 popular 
Western novels, in- 
cluding the standard 
“Chip of the Flying 
U,” in Los Angeles, 
July 23. She signed 
all of her books as 
B. M. Bower, and few 
of her readers knew 








Keystone 


) that she was a woman. Mrs. Bower drew 


tial her atmosphere from a Montana childhood. 
arually Bey 
h CTOSS- B 


Rear ApMiIrAL Davin Watson Taytor, 


United States Navy, retired, 76, Chief of 
Naval Construction from 1914 through 
1922, after a long illness, in Washington, 


D.C., July 28. He played a large part in 
building the modern United States Navy. 


Peter Maner, 71, old-time famous bare- 
knuckle prizefighter, in Baltimore, Md., 
July 22. Born in Galway, Ireland, Maher 
came to the United States on the advice of 
John L. Sullivan, with whom he had boxed 
an exhibition in Dub- 


capped by his weight 
(he seldom weighed 
more than 160), he 
nevertheless packed a 
terrific punch, and, 
though never a world 
champion, he fought 
many fighters, includ- 
ing Bob Fitzsimmons 


and Kid McCoy. 





International 


Executed: 


In the electric chair at the state prison 
in Raiford, Fla., on July 29, Hersert 
Gopparo (known as Thomas McBride 
Cochran and Charles Jefferson), for the 
sex murder of 17-year-old Frances Ruth 
Dunn in a Florida swamp a year ago. He 
lured her and a schoolmate away from 
their homes in Miami, Fla., by calling him- 
self a “talent scout” for the movies. The 
girl’s companion escaped. 











TONIGHT 


They’re Playing Under Lights! 
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watch a professional baseball game 
played under lights. 


© Yet, the idea of night baseball 
was advanced as early as three dec- 
ades ago. True, nothing was done 
about this so-called “fantastic 
dream” 


¢ Night baseball at last became 
a reality. And it proved increasingly 
popular, evidenced by the fact that 
in the past ten years it has devel- 
oped in the minor leagues to a point 
where seven games out of every ten 
are today played under lights. 


¢ In 1935 night baseball grad- 
uated to its first major league park. 
So rapidly has it caught on here that 
eight of the big league parks are 
now equipped with the most mod- 
ern lighting facilities. And we are 
proud to say that five of these light- 
ing systems were designed and in- 
stalled by our own company. 


° One has only to check the turn- 


stiles to appreciate how eagerly the 


public has taken night baseball to 
its heart. 


¢ In 1939, for instance, nearly 
one million persons attended major 
league night baseball games. The 
night games at Shibe Park, Phila- 
delphia, topped the daytime atten- 
dance average five to one. In Comis- 
key Park, Chicago, the first six night 
games drew over 188,000 paid ad- 
missions. 


© There has been similar enthu- 
siastic response to night games 
played in the Polo Grounds, New 
York; Sportsman’s Field, St. Louis; 
Forbes Field, Pittsburgh; as well as 
those at other baseball parks. 


© Consider if you will the unusual 
demands of a lighting system that 
must provide glareless illumination 
for a fast night baseball game, 


e At Forbes Field, Pittsburgh, 
our most recent installation, more 
than 210 million candlepower of 
light is spread over the field from 
864 floodlights, each of some 1500 
watt capacity. Their combined out- 
put would be enough to light every 
home ina city of 25,000 population. 
If this light were concentrated in a 
single unit it would make a news- 
paper readable more than 18 miles 
away. Distributed as it is, the illu- 
mination over Forbes Field is 19 
times brighter than the average bus- 
iness man’s desk. 


e Fortunately, we at Westing- 
house were able to bring to this 
exacting problem a long and highly 
varied lighting experience. Through 
the important contributions we have 
made to better lighting, stores have 
been made more attractive to shop- 
pers; factories and offices more effi- 
cient for employees; school rooms 
more conducive to study; public 
thoroughfares, airports and river 
docks infinitely more safe. 

















To do those 2,000 tags 
will take Bobbie only 20 minutes, 
giving her time to walk to her date! 
For back on her desk is a speedy 
little machine that plainly prints cost, 
size, lot, style, color and price on 100 
standardized tags a minute... pro- 
tecting you, incidentally, against mis- 
information and errors in pricing. 


All Bobbie has to do is set the 
type, flip a switch or twirl a flywheel 
...and watch the figures turn up on 
the built-in Veeder-Root Counter ’til 
she sees she has the exact number of 
tags for the lot of merchandise to be 
ptice-marked. 


Here, as in scores of other prod- 
ucts, built-in Veeder-Root Counters 
eliminate waste, and provide a con- 
tinuous record of production. And 
this added usefulness naturally leads to 
wider use...to a larger volume of 
sales. WVeeder-Root engineers may 
find a way to “count you in” on just 
such benefits as these. WRITE, and 
ask to have one of them call. 





On this page, Sept. 2: How Veeder-Root tells an | 
airplane gunner when to “duck out of a dogfight.” 


VEEDER-ROOT 


INCORPORATED 


Factories at Hartford and Bristol, Connecticut 
Offices in Principal Cities Throughout the World 








IN ENGLAND, VEEDER-ROOT LIMITED, CROYDON, SURREY + 


IN CANADA, VEEDER-ROOT OF CANADA LIMITED, MONTREAL, P. Q. 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 





wae 


Plattsburgs’ End? 


The idea of establishing many so-called 
Plattsburg camps for training businessmen 
to become Army officers is about dead. 
Behind that fact is the story of Secretary 
of War Stimson’s first clash with the Army 
high command. Just after Stimson’s ap- 
pointment, Plattsburg supporters sold him 
on the idea on a large scale. But Stimson 
later found the 145,000 reserve officers up 
in arms against it. They argued that the 
plan was undemocratic and that it was 
unfair to reserve officers, who’d given many 
summers to training and countless hours 
to study, for businessmen to line them- 
selves up for possible future commissions 
by taking 30 days’ training at their own 
expense. The Army General Staff backed 
up this view—and Stimson gave in. He au- 
thorized a statement that there’d be no 
expansion of the Plattsburg system. Note, 
incidentally, that Knox’s much ballyhooed 
plan for Plattsburg-like camps for train- 
ing pilots has also been shelved. 


Washington Mood 


Within the Administration crowd there’s 
a mood of political discouragement proba- 
bly unequaled in the past. Assistant Secre- 
tary of War Johnson’s forced resignation 
deeply troubled most of the Administra- 
tion’s middle-roaders, who looked on him 
as an energetic, competent, and widely 
respected official badly needed in the de- 
fense emergency. Farley’s steadfast refusal 
to run the campaign and the apparent ab- 
sence of any worthy substitute have added 
to the gloom. Also, the obvious difficulty 
of getting big Democratic campaign con- 
tributions hasn’t helped. The more opti- 
mistic New Dealers—and apparently 
F.D.R. himself—seem to rely chiefly on 
the belief that coming world crises will 
make all these factors seem small and will 
cause a frightened public to rally behind 
Roosevelt in November. 


Tax Outlook 


Chairman Doughton of the House Ways 
and Means Committee has prepared a tax 
bill (excess profits, ete.) for early intro- 
duction, but it’s only a skeleton to serve as 
a starter. There'll be long study and de- 
hate, with final passage unlikely before 
mid-September. Hence, it’s a fair bet that 
the Treasury’s plan for amortization al- 
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lowances (for new defense factories) will 
be taken out of the general tax bill and 
rushed through in the form of a special 
joint resolution—to remove any uncer- 
tainty still delaying defense contracts. 


Anti-Spy Strategy 


The absence of spy-arrest stories de- 
spite the great increase in FBI activity is 
easily explained. The G-men, with help 
from state and city plain-clothes men, are 
mainly concentrating on watching literally 
hundreds of known or suspected foreign 
agents, permitting them to do their petty 
work in the hope that they'll lead FBI 
men to higher-ups. Recently more than 
a score of G-men have gone to Hawaii, now 
considered unprecedentedly important as 
a naval base, where they are following this 
course. Incidentally, the list of those being 
discreetly watched also includes several 
big names, including two high U.S. Army 
officers now retired. 


Defense Commission’s Power 


The Stettinius-Knudsen group is not 
only getting ample cooperation from the 
Administration today but is also likely to 
continue getting it. Note that Roosevelt 
indirectly gave a real guarantee when he 
appointed the two men. If he should not 
give them all they want and if they should 
resign in a huff, his reelection campaign 
would suffer tremendously. Extreme dam- 
age would be done to the argument that 
F.D.R. is having the defense program ad- 
ministered in just as businesslike a way 
as Willkie possibly could. The present out- 
look is that Stettinius and Knudsen and 
most of their businessmen aides will stay 
on and will get things done just about as 
they like. 


Import Licensing 


Don’t be surprised if the Administration 
before long has a bill introduced in Con- 
gress to authorize a licensing system for 
imports. Extreme though this sounds, 
many already consider it necessary in view 
of current world trade conditions. The ob- 
ject would be to channel American pur- 
chases so as to favor nations which are 
friendly and withhold orders from those 
which are not. More important, it could 
be used as a lever in the trade war which 
would presumably follow a German vic- 
tory over England. 


Capital Straws 


Current Army thinking is reflected in the 
fact that, at the recent Carlisle, Pa., train- 
ing session for Medical Corps reserve of- 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


ficers, prime emphasis was put on tropical 
and semitropical diseases and medicines 
- . - Secretary Wallace’s friends say that 
picture of him chatting in Chicago with 
Boss Hague was taken at a time when 
Wallace didn’t even know to whom he was 
talking. Hague, the story goes, sat down 
at the table next to Wallace, who’d never 
met him, and the Secretary conversed ami- 
ably for fifteen minutes before he could 
even place Hague. 





Canadian Nationalism 


Watch for signs of increasing national- 
ism in Canada. There have been only hints 
of it in high quarters so far, but there’s a 
clear trend away from dependence on Eu- 
rope and toward independent and hemi- 
spheric action. Examples: Morley Calla- 
ghan, Canadian novelist and government 
propagandist, in a recent radio speech— 
read and approved by Ottawa—talked al- 
most exclusively of “this new world of 
ours,” failing even to mention Britain or 
the war. J. S. Atkinson, Toronto Star pub- 
lisher, has suddenly called back all his 
European correspondents (including his 
London man) and told them he now plans 
to “concentrate on North American rela- 
tions.” 


European Outlook 


Here is the war outlook as seen by a 
cross section of experienced observers early 
this week: For the best chance of success, 
Germany must begin its invasion of Eng- 
land before September, when uncertain 
weather is likely to set in. If Britain is 
able to beat off the invasion, it obviously 
won’t mean that Britain has won the war. 
To achieve that, she must either obtain 
allies (Russia, U.S.), foment a major re- 
volt on the Continent, or accomplish a 
successful counterinvasion. Germany, with 
the Continent to draw from, can hardly be 
starved out by blockade. However, it’s con- 
sidered possible that the Reich, by utiliz- 
ing Norwegian, Dutch, Belgian, and 
French shipyards, might in time build 
sufficient submarines and other craft to set 
up a fairly effective counterblockade. The 
consensus was that if Germany should try 
a full-force invasion and fail, both sides 
would feel constrained to conclude a com- 
promise peace. 


Mexico’s Havana Delegate 


The sending of Finance Minister Edu- 
ardo Suarez as head of Mexico’s delega- 
tion to the Havana conference represent- 
ed a backstage triumph for the pro-U.S. 
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elements in the Cardenas government. 
Originally, Mexico leaned toward joining 
Argentina in opposing the U.S. at the con- 
ference. Foreign Minister Hay begged off 
attending because of “illness,” and Under- 
Secretary Ramon Beteta, ardently anti- 
American, was to be sent in his place. 
However, U.S. supporters got wind of the 
scheme and prevailed on Cardenas te send 
his good friend Suarez, who had full Cabi- 
net rank and could be counted on to co- 
operate with the U.S. 


Evacuation Strategy 


If the plan for large-scale evacuation 
(with U.S. cooperation) of British children 
goes through, don’t be surprised if the 
Churchill government puts the children of 
British naval personnel on the preferred 
list. It’s reasoned that with the children 
over here, an order for the fleet’s removal 
to the Western Hemisphere (in case of a 
successful German invasion) would be 
more likely to be obeyed. The Germans 
couldn’t then repeat the technique used 
against the personnel of the French Fleet 
—threatening reprisals against the families 
of those who elected to fight on. All this is 
a highly practical consideration behind the 
U.S. Government’s desire to aid in the 
evacuation. 


French Authoritarian Party 


Expect establishment soon in France of 
a single authoritarian party—and outlawry 
of all others. Events now under way in 
Vichy roughly parallel those in Spain 
which led up to the establishment of Gen- 
eral Franco’s Falange, and the new party 
will be not unlike the Falange. Vice 
Premier Laval is negotiating with Fascist 
leader Jacques Doriot (Periscope, July 15) 
and others on the details. Acceptance of 
the new party is expected to be helped by 
the prosecution of Daladier, Mandel, and 
other leaders of parties formerly in power. 
Incidentally, observers believe army 
leaders, particularly Weygand, are de- 
termined to place the entire blame for 
the French collapse on the politicians, 
freeing the General Staff of any respon- 
sibility. 


Foreign Notes 


The French Government has received a 
German plan calling for cession of French 
Catalonia to Spain as part of the postwar 
reconstruction of Europe . . . British pet 
stores are now selling earmuffs for dogs to 


prevent their suffering from “air-raid 
nerves” . . . Because of the fear that Ger- 
many will attempt to use Eire as a base 
for an attack on England, mail between 
Ireland and England, heretofore uncen- 
sored, is now being opened and read by 
both Irish and British censors . . . In all 
the hullabaloo over Western Hemisphere 
defense against Nazi penetration, it’s gen- 
erally forgotten that Costa Rica is tech- 








nically at war with Germany. The coun- 
try’s 1917 declaration of war still stands, 
since no formal peace was ever concluded. 





General Business Outlook 


A survey of a dozen able economists, 
both private and government, yields this 
consensus: The general business upturn of 
recent weeks is leveling off, and conditions 
will stay pretty close to the present level 
(about 117 in terms of the Federal Re- 
serve index of production) for a while. 
If the British hold out against Hitler, 
there'll be a continuation of the present 
level (perhaps a very slight downtrend) 
until real defense production gets under 
way in the winter and brings a resumption 
of the uptrend, which should continue 
through most of 1941. If the British go 
down, there'll be a sharp downtrend, fol- 
lowed by several months of readjustment, 
but the U.S. defense program should still 
bring a healthy uptrend next year. 


Mounting Labor Troubles 


Note that wage-increase demands are 
popping up everywhere—even more than 
the many publicized strike threats indicate. 
Moreover, the troubles seem likely to in- 
crease. Though general industrial wages 
were already at an all-time high (well 
above 29), some 26,000 workers got wage 
increases in June, even more got them in 
July, and Federal conciliators are now in- 
ordinately busy heading off new strikes for 
higher pay. This means that unions gener- 
ally are working on the theory that every 
concern with increased earnings should 
raise wages, nullifying industry’s hopes 
that low living costs and steady commod- 
ity prices would prevent such troubles. 


New Products 


A Connecticut company is introducing 
canned rabbit meat, with or without bones, 
and canned rabbit soup ... A new-type golf 
bag is fitted with a light frame that lets 
down to form a small canvas chair, per- 
mitting the golfer to rest while waiting at 
the course . . . Grapefruit syrup is a new 
sweetener to be marketed for use on pan- 
cakes, waffles, etc. . . . The Planters pea- 
nut company has developed a peanut-hull 
insulation material that’s nearly as effi- 
cient as cork and 35% cheaper if pro- 
duced in large quantity. 


Business Footnotes 


British officials here are closely watch- 
ing operations of a new “Portuguese” 
steamship company, whose ships ply be- 
tween New York and Portugal. Though 
the ships used are known to be Portuguese, 
it’s claimed that the company’s personnel 
is largely made up of former Italian Line 
employees . . . Foreign-exchange brokers 
are in a bad spot. The many such firms in 
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New York, finding themselves with no for. 
eign currencies in which to trade, have 
been laying off men by scores . . . Shel] 
Union Oil Corp. is moving its St. Louis 
offices to New York, mainly because the 
American company seems destined to be. 
come the main cog in the whole Shell em. 
pire and because New York is considered 
the best U.S. city in which to consolidate 
all activities. 





Press Notes 


St. Clair McKelway’s six-installment 
Profile on Walter Winchell, the longes 
Profile ever run by The New Yorker maga. 
zine, has been expanded into a book and 
will be published by Viking Press this falj 
... The French Havas News Agency is be. 
ing reorganized under the Pétain regime 
and will concentrate on obtaining clients jy 
Latin America to replace those lost jy 
Canada and the U.S. . . . The Germans 
have taken over the plant of the Paris Soir 
and are using it to publish The Westwall 
and other soldiers’ papers. 


French News 


In evaluating current news from France, 
these as yet unpublished facts are im- 
portant: When the government was estab- 
lished at Vichy, Vice Premier Laval called 
in French editors and political writers and 
told them flatly: “The government will 
tolerate no criticism in the press.” French 
reporters must rely entirely on official com- 
muniqués handed out at press conferences, 
during which almost no questions are per- 
mitted. U.S. reporters at Vichy have great- 
er freedom because the government is 
striving for a good U.S. press, but they 
must submit to a rigorous military censor- 
ship. Correspondents now in Paris must 
file their stories through Berlin and the 
German censor. 


Entertainment Lines 


Nickel-in-the-slot phonographs connect- 
ed by telephone lines to a central control 
office are now being tried out in Texas. A 
customer who drops in a nickel is auto- 
matically connected with an operator who 
asks for his selection, picks it out from a 
stock of some 5,000 records, and plays i! 
. . . M-G-M, which has for years owne! 
the screen rights to “The Road to Rome. 
popular stage play of 1927, is now consider- 
ing it as a starring vehicle for Greta Garbo 
and Clark Gable . . . Billy Rose of Aqu:- 
cade fame plans writing his autobiography 
in collaboration with Stanley Walker, N.Y 
newspaperman and author of “City E«- 
tor”... Paramount Pictures recently hal 
to ship four sheep all the way from Holly- 
wood to Charlottesville, Va., for use in 4 
picture being made there. Plenty of sheep 
were available in Virginia, but they were! 
camera-wise¢. 
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Something you don’t have to pay for 


YOUR LIFE INSURANCE POLICY is a con- 
tract between the Company and you. The 
Company wishes not only to fulfill the 
terms of that contract, but to perform 
every reasonable service that may increase 
your policy’s value to you and your family. 


As evidence of this, you will find a “No- 
tice to Policyholder” printed plainly on 
the back of most Metropolitan policies. If 
you will read this notice, you will find that 
it is not necessary to employ any person to 
collect the insurance payable under your 
Metropolitan policy, to obtain any infor- 
mation about your policy, or to secure any 
of the benefits which that policy provides. 
The Company wishes to pay every proper 
claim without delay. 

All that is necessary is to get in touch 
with your Metropolitan agent, or with the 
manager of your District Office. If this is 
not convenient, write directly to the Home 
Office in New York City, or to the Pacific 
Coast Head Office in San Francisco. 


Whenever you have a question about 
your policy, it is advisable to consult your 
Metropolitan agent first. It is his respon- 
sibility to help you solve your insurance 
problems, and to serve you efficiently, sym- 
pathetically, and intelligently ...and with- 
out additional charge of any kind. 

Following are a few of the many in- 
stances in which your Agent’s help is avail- 
able for the asking. 


Settlement of Death Claims 
or other Benefits. 
Except for notary fees, there is no need for 
a beneficiary to pay a fee for preparation 
of claim papers or the papers necessary for 
other benefits. Your Metropolitan Agent 


will give you any assistance that may be 
necessary in preparing and filing such pa- 
pers, and will help to arrange for prompt 
payment of the claim. 


Analyzing or checking 
your insurance program, 


Your Metropolitan Agent will co-operate 
with you in seeing that your insurance ful- 
fills the purpose for which you bought it. 
If there have been any changes in your 
economic status, or in your family obliga- 
tions, your Agent will help you work out 
a plan to make your insurance program 
cover them. 


Explaining Retroactive Benefits 
on Liberalized Policies. 


Metropolitan, in common with other com- 
panies, has made liberalizing improve- 
ments through the years, particularly in 
Industrial policies. Each improvement has 
been of advantage to the policyholder. 
Wherever possible, these additional bene- 
fits have been made retroactive, so that if 
you own an old policy, you may be en- 
titled to certain benefits which this old 
policy does not contain in writing. 


If you have an old policy on which you 
no longer pay premiums, you may wonder 
if it has any value. Such old policies often 
do have value. And, through voluntary ac- 
tion by the Company, many Weekly Pre- 
mium policies have become eligible for 
cash surrender value if premiums on them 
were paid for at least three years, even 
though the policy terms require a longer 
premium-paying period. 


Of course, nothing in this advertisement 
is intended to suggest that either you or 


your beneficiaries should refrain from con- 
sulting a trusted family advisor, or a com- 
petent and reputable attorney-at-law in 
case you, or your beneficiaries, feel the 
need of doing so. 


One thing more. Even though you may 
have read your life insurance policy thor- 
oughly, do so again... at once. Read it 
from beginning to end. Be certain that 
both you and your beneficiaries are fa- 
miliar with its provisions. If there is any- 
thing that you, or they, do not understand, 
your Company’s agent will be glad to ex- 
plain—or, if you prefer, communicate with 
the Home office. 





COPYRIGHT 1940——METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO 


This is Number 28 in a series of advertise- 

ments designed to give the public a clearer 

understanding of how a life insurance com- 

pany operates. Copies of preceding adver- 

tisements in this series will be mailed upon 
request, 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) ms 
Frederick H. Ecker, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


Leroy A. Lincoin, 
PRESIDENT 





1 MADISON AVENUE, New York, N. Y. 











Plan to visit the Metropolitan’s exhibits at the 
New York World’s Fair and at the 
Golden Gate International Exposition 
in San Francisco. 
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“Why Does the Chicken Cross the Road?” 


INTERNATIONAL 


The chicken crosses the road so 
that she can get on the other side. 
But men with loads to haul begin 
where the chicken leaves off. They 
look at the road lengthwise — and 
send their trucks across the country. 

Why do truckmen year after year, 
buy more heavy-duty Internationals than 
any other make? The practical answer 
is that International Trucks give them 
proved performance, economy, and 
hauling satisfaction —the best all- 
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around truck values money can buy. 

Owners and drivers will tell you 
that they get the same profitable re- 
sults with the /ighter Internationals, 
in cross-town traffic, where quality 
shows up again in beauty and style. 

Join the big family of International 
owners and boosters next time you 
buy a truck. All sizes— %-ton to big 
six-wheelers. Top-grade service 
everywhere. See any International 
dealer or company-owned branch. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(LNCORPORATED) 


180 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Draft Bill’s Complications 
Pose Need for Sober Study 


Critics Advise Plugging 
of Loopholes Now to Forestall 
Errors Made in 1917-18 


When New Deal strategists took over 
the Democratic National Convention in 
Chicago last month, the word went out 
from Secretary of Commerce Harry L. 
Hopkins’ GHQ in the Blackstone that the 
campaign keynote would be enlistment of 
every man, woman, and child in America 
in some form of patriotic endeavor related 
to reaarmament and defense. The first trial 
balloon—quickly shot down by public pro- 
test-—was President Roosevelt’s plan to 
send the nation’s youth to camp (NeEews- 
WEEK, July 1). The second called for some 
sort of man-power conscription, and, al- 
though Democrats failed to write a draft 
plank into their platform, Mr. Roosevelt 
performed that task for them in his “ac- 
ceptance” speech. 

Paradoxically, the men who had started 
the President’s ball rolling on Capitol Hill 
were anything but New Dealers: Sen. 
Edward R. Burke of Nebraska, a conserva- 
tive Democrat defeated in the April pri- 
maries, and Rep. James W. Wadsworth 
of New York, a Republican. But partisan- 
ship was well in the background, for Con- 
gress also was imbued with the fever of 
patriotism. Spurred by White House and 
War Department pressure and by a Gallup 
poll report that 67 per cent of those ques- 
tioned favored the unprecedented step of 
peacetime conscription, the legislators 
promised speedy action on the Burke- 
Wadsworth Selective Training and Service 
Bill. This week the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee prepared to report a draft as 
the House Military Affairs Committee 
continued hearings on its own version of 
the bill. 

_As it stood on Monday, the Burke ver- 
sion called for the immediate registration 
of some 42,000,000 males between the ages 
of 18 and 64, Single men between 21 and 
30 would be called first for a year’s mili- 
tary training. The Army would be empow- 
ered to absorb 400,000 of these by Oct. 1, 
another 400,000 by next April, and be- 
tween 600,000 and 700,000 by October, 1941. 
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The N.Y. Journal and American 


‘Done With Mirrors’ 


Cited for exemption were the physical- 
ly unfit, and for deferment of military 
training the agricultural and industrial 
workers engaged in vital defense jobs. 
Exempt from military service but liable 
for noncombatant service were conscien- 
tious objectors. The Army assured Con- 
gressmen it would defer calling married 
men or those with dependents, and it was 





reported the 300,000 CCC enrollees would 
be exempted. 

One of the most troublesome problems 
—guaranteeing that draftees would be able 
to return to their normal peacetime pur- 
suits—proved beyond the powers of Con- 
gress to legislate. The Senate conferees 
wrote in a clause making an employer in 
interstate commerce who refused to rehire 
drafted workers guilty of unfair labor 
practices under the National Labor Rela- 
tions (Wagner) Act—‘“except where the 
employer’s circumstances have so changed 
as to make it impossible or unreasonable.” 


Doubts 


But last week a new note of caution was 
injected into the discussion of the momen- 
tous step. Army headquarters throughout 
the country were besieged with questions 
from anxious mothers, sisters, sweethearts, 
and potential draftees. Isolationists un- 
limbered their guns for a fight on the 
Senate floor. 

Those immediately affected were chiefly 
interested in the effect on their normal 
peacetime routine. Students wondered if 
they would be allowed to complete their 
academic semesters before going to camp. 
Employes on their first jobs wondered 
whether they would find it easy to begin 
all over again. Other workers wondered if 
the guarantees of reemployment would be 
honored, and reflected that even if they 
were, a year lost would be a year lost— 
with the possible promotions and raises 
that went with it. 

Army men secretly questioned whether 
the bill would give them the type of sol- 
diers they needed (the Army originally 
wanted a minimum training period of 
eighteen months, and for a long-range 
defense plan it would prefer universal 
compulsory military training to a selective 
draft under which some of the best men 
would be siphoned off for essential in- 
dustries) . 

Thoughtful writers on military subjects 
raised other questions. Hanson W. Bald- 
win, writing in Harper’s Magazine, stated 
flatly that current conditions did not 
warrant a selective draft and advocated 
a highly trained professional army of 500,- 
000 to 750,000 in place of the 2,000,000 it 
is proposed to raise by the Burke-Wads- 
worth Bill. Brig. Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, 
recalling the waste and confusion of the 
World War period, charged that quarters 
and equipment would not be available in 
time for the October levy. 

This the Army denied, but light was 
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thrown on the subject from an unexpected 
quarter: Col. Louis Johnson, who last 
week resigned as Assistant Secretary of 
War and was replaced by Secretary Henry 
L. Stimson’s Republican friend, Federal 
Judge Robert P. Patterson of New York 
(Patterson received word of the appoint- 
ment while on kitchen-police duty at 
Plattsburg) . 

Louis Johnson, reportedly alarmed at 
the way things are going on the rearma- 
ment front, in a radio address admitted 
that “it generally takes more than twice as 
long to equip a modern soldier as it does 
to train him . . . I am constrained to re- 
port that it will be another year at least 
before our Army’s equipment needs can 
be fully met . . . Our real bottleneck is 
time . . . Today we still have time, not 
as much as we might have had if the 
American people earlier had sensed the 
full significance to us of events in Europe 
and in Asia, but time enough to reach a 
reasonable state of preparedness to meet 
our obligations. But we must act now.” 

Impressed by such doubts, a_ few 
senators began to show signs of balking. 
Arthur H. Vandenberg, Michigan Repub- 
lican, insisted a million men could be re- 
cruited on a voluntary basis and threat- 
ened to introduce an alternative to the 
Burke-Wadsworth Bill. Burton K. Wheel- 
er, Montana Democrat, asserted the bill 
was “a step toward totalitarianism.” And 
George W. Norris, venerable Nebraska lib- 
eral, served notice he would fight the 
measure, adding: “The enormous annual 
expense would be so great our people 
would not sustain such a move.” (Maj. 
George L. Eberle estimated it would pass 
$1,000,000,000 before the end of the 
first year.) 

On the other hand, Owen D. Young, 
chairman of the American Youth Com- 
mission, testified in favor of the bill, but 
urged that no one be called for “military 
training before reaching . . . the age of 
21.” Walter Lippmann, one of the first to 
urge conscription, wrote in The New 
York Herald Tribune that an enlarged 
army is “necessary in order to defend the 
inner maritime frontiers of the United 
States during the long period needed to 
expand the Navy.” And Sen. Morris Shep- 
pard of Texas, chairman of the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee, confidently 
predicted the bill’s early passage. 

On Monday the President jolted the iso- 
lationists again. In a letter to the Senate, 
Mr. Roosevelt said that “the security of 
the nation demands” he be given full 
authority to call out the entire National 
Guard and Organized Reserves for one 
year’s training and for possible defense of 
the Western Hemisphere and United States 
possessions, including the Philippines. 


Significance 


Having apparently been swallowed 
whole and without question, the conscrip- 
tion idea is just now beginning to be 








Newsweek photos by Pat Terry 


... setting up camp for the night... 


scrutinized as carefully as any scheme 
might well be which involves the scrapping 
of precedent, the economic dislocation of 
millions of citizens, and a cost of more 
than a billion a year. 

It is doubtful, however, whether suffi- 
cient opposition will crystallize to stop the 
bill. Most of those who have come out 
against it are of the isolationist mi- 
nority. Whatever it may have preferred as 


the “ideal” plan, the Army now regards 
the Burke-Wadsworth Bill as the best 
thing available. The public, too, still fav- 
ors some sort of conscription. 

As to the danger of calling up men 
before camps and equipment can be pro- 
vided for them—the Army hardly will re- 
peat the errors of 1917-18, when thousands 
died needlessly because of inadequate hous- 
ing and hospital-medical facilities. Most 
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Newsweek photos by Pat Terry 


... under the eyes of Comdr. R. J. Limpert (left) and Lt. Col. B.S. Barron 


of the 400,000 it is proposed to call up in 
October probably will be parceled out 
among existing Army units now below 
wartime strength. There will not be any- 
thing like enough modern equipment by 
October, but the Army makes the point 
that there is plenty of new and old to 
keep the men occupied profitably. 
Nevertheless, from a political standpoint 
the New Deal is fearful that most of the 





opposition through the country will come 
from liberals like Norris (one congress- 
man from the West informed the White 
House that he would be defeated for re- 
election if he voted for the Burke-Wads- 
worth Bill). And from a practical, com- 
mon-sense standpoint the bill, as it now 
stands, is so full of ambiguities and con- 
tradictions it could do with a little sober 
debate on the Senate floor. 


Playing at War 


While three continents waged real war- 
fare, the United States this week pre- 
pared for the largest series of war games 
in the nation’s history. This month, more 
than 300,000 Regulars and National 
Guardsmen will take part in mammoth 
maneuvers in four Army areas. 

The largest concentration of men will 
be that of the First Army, under the com- 
mand of Lt. Gen. Hugh A. Drum, in the 
Plattsburg-Watertown, N. Y., area, with 
25,000 Regulars and 75,000 Guardsmen 
participating. The Second Army, under 
Lt. Gen. Stanley H. Ford, will hold its 
exercises at Camp Williams, Wis., with 
20,000 Regulars and 42,000 Guardsmen. 
Lt. Gen. S. D. Embick will command the 
Third Army of 20,000 Regulars and 50,000 
Guardsmen in the Sabine River area of 
Louisiana, and Lt. Gen. John L. DeWitt 
will command the Fourth Army of 80,000 
Regulars and Guardsmen at Fort Lewis, 
Wash. 

Forerunner of the Army maneuvers was 
the impressive “Dunkerque evacuation” 
last week at Timber Point, Long Island. 
Seventy-four privately owned cruisers of 
the South Shore Power Squadron, an as- 
sociation of yachtsmen and others inter- 
ested in boating, under Comdr. Robin J. 
Limpert, and five companies of the Third 
Battalion of the United States Marine 
Corps Reserve, under Lt. Col. B. S. Barron, 
effected a landing under hypothetical ma- 
chine-gun fire, held their position over- 
night, and then made a successful “with- 
drawal.” 





The Hamilton Plan 


Six weeks ago, the manufacturing town 
of Hamilton, Ohio, on the banks of the 
Great Miami River 25 miles north of 
Cincinnati, rolled up its sleeves for na- 
tional defense. To this end, Mayor Leo 
Welsh, 50-year-old chief crew dispatcher of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad’s Cincinnati 
yards, appointed a Citizens’ Military Af- 
fairs Committee, representing a cross sec- 
tion of Hamilton’s 55,000 population, 
under the chairmanship of Clarke Marion, 
vice president of the Champion Paper & 
Fibre Co. 

To encourage enlistments in the Na- 
tional Guard, 42 large Hamilton industries 
pledged themselves to contribute $4,700 
to reimburse local Guardsmen for the 
wages they would normally forfeit while 
engaged in $l-a-day maneuvers for three 
weeks this month. Further, the industrial- 
ists promised to employ all jobless Guards- 
men recommended by their officers. As a 
result, the Guard’s local company was re- 
cruited to full strength almost overnight, 
and Capt. A. D. Fille planned to dis- 
charge older men to the reserves in order 
to enlist new recruits from the waiting list. 

Under the Hamilton Plan, which 50 
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other communities are imitating, the local 
airport will be equipped for military serv- 
ice and the civilian pilot-training pro- 
gram. In addition, vocational instruction 
of 200 youths in technical skills vital to de- 
fense industries has been worked out, and 
the local American Legion post is coop- 
erating with the FBI to combat subversive 
activities. 





Campaign Heat 
Roosevelt, Blasting Bolters, 
Pitches Fight on Torrid Note 


On Tuesday last week two dozen news- 
paper correspondents shuffled into the clut- 
tered library of Mrs. Sara Delano Roose- 
velt’s Hyde Park, N.Y., home, tingling with 
anticipatory excitement. Not since the Chi- 
cago convention had they had the oppor- 
tunity to sound President Roosevelt out on 
the 1940 crop of Democratic bolters (see 
page 17). 

Mr. Roosevelt was in his shirt sleeves, 
but apparently he was not cool. Matters 
of grave world import were before him. 
The night before he had talked long and 
earnestly with William C. Bullitt, United 
States Ambassador to France, about the 
Nazi menace. Party bolters may have 
seemed to the third-term candidate of 
more passing moment. 

Ex-Sen. James A. Reed of Missouri, he 
recalled, had been mixed up in “a sweat- 
shop matter.”* He thought it was fairer to 
say of Sen. Edward R. Burke of Nebraska 
that the party had bolted the man, rather 
than the other way round. “Good old Lew 
Douglas and Johnny Hanes,” the President 
smirked, were “very honorable and amiable 
young men of whom the government had 
found that their slant of mind ran more to 
dollars than to humanity.” 

Back in the White House on Thursday, 
Mr. Roosevelt held his first conference 
with his running mate, Secretary of Agri- 
culture Henry A. Wallace. The next day 
the Iowan, who previously had announced 
that he would not resign from the Cabinet 
to campaign, since Herbert Hoover had 
not done so, discovered that Hoover, in 
fact, had, and hastily corrected himself to 
say that he would either resign or take a 
leave without pay as soon as he was “offi- 
cially” notified of his nomination for Vice 
President. 

The President shook up his new War 
Department, “accepting” the resignation of 
Assistant Secretary Louis Johnson and 
nominating Secretary Henry L. Stimson’s 
choice, Federal Judge Robert P. Patterson, 
a Republican, for the post; named Wallace 
and Secretary of the Treasury Henry Mor- 
genthau Jr. to help the Red Cross disburse 





*A case brought in 1937 by the National 
Labor Relations Board against the Donnelly 
Garment Co. of Kansas City, Mo., owned by 
Reed’s wife, which he, as her attorney, appealed. 
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Mr. Roosevelt and Secretary Marguerite LeHand welcoming Bullitt 


the $50,000,000 voted by Congress for re- 
lief of European victims of Nazi aggres- 
sion; conferred with Morgenthau on de- 
fense taxes; extended the export licensing 
system to petroleum and petroleum prod- 
ucts, scrap iron, and scrap metals, thus 
shutting off the WNazi-Fascist supply 
through Spain and held a Cabinet meet- 
ing at which defense and foreign policy 
were the all-engrossing subjects. 

On Friday, Mr. Roosevelt held a long 
awaited téte-a-téte with Postmaster Gen- 
eral James A. Farley. Subject: the latter’s 
inflexible intention of resigning as chairman 
of the Democratic National Committee 
Aug. 17. 

There had been talk all week of this or 
that successor to Farley. Among the names 
most often heard were those of Sen. James 
F. Byrnes of South Carolina (who refused 
the post), Edward J. Flynn, Bronx Dem- 
ocratic leader; Frank C. Walker, a long- 
time Roosevelt adviser; Leo T. Crowley, 
chairman of the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corp.; Joseph P. Kennedy, United 
States Ambassador to Britain; Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue Guy T. Helver- 
ing of Kansas; William W. Howes of 
South Dakota, and Paul V. McNutt, Feder- 
al Security Administrator. One report had 
it that a triumvirate would rule the Na- 
tional Committee; another, that the Presi- 
dent would permit Secretary of Commerce 
Harry L. Hopkins to name a committee 
representative of scores of farm, labor, 
business, religious, and consumer groups. 

The New Deal clamor for a purge of 
Farley’s followers even extended to 
Charles Michelson, able and acid publicity 
chief of the National Committee, with the 
following mentioned as likely successors: 
Lowell Mellett, chief of the Office of Gov- 
ernment Reports; Ulric Bell, Washington 


correspondent of The Louisville Courier- 
Journal; Louis Ruppel, publicity director 
of the Columbia Broadcasting System, and 
Jay Franklin, Washington columnist. 

Over the week end, Mr. Roosevelt heard 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull’s report on 
hemispheric solidarity at Havana (see page 
29), checked with chiefs. of the armed 
forces plans to fly 10,000 soldiers anywhere 
in the Americas in 48 hours, and steamed 
down the Potomac to inspect Chesapeake 
Bay defenses, leaving the Washington po- 
litical trenches in the worst confusion they 
had seen since 1938. 


Significance 


There are indications that the President 
is pitching his campaign on a half-noble, 
half -truculent I’m-too-busy-with-world- 
shaking-matters-to-care-about - political -ex- 
pediency note. Perhaps it was the heat 
last week. Perhaps he is so sincerely re- 
luctant to face four more years of the kind 
of work cut out for the next President, and 
at the same time so sure of the popular in- 
sistence that he take the job, that he has 
resolved to make no concessions to the ap- 
peasement of the Democrats he steam rol- 
lered at Chicago last month. Or it may 
be he was merely angered by the storm his 
Chicago victory stirred up. 

Whatever the reason, Mr. Roosevelt’s 
comment on the bolters was surprising. 
The job of calling names usually is re- 
served for staff writers in the publicity 
offices of the National Committee. To have 
lumped Douglas and Hanes with Reed and 
Burke was misleading. To have deliberate- 
ly left the impression that they were inter- 
ested in dollars for themselves, when as 4 
matter of fact their concern over the na- 
tional budget was in the interests of the 
taxpayers, was also misleading. It re 
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minded the reporters of that portion of the 
President’s “acceptance” speech which dis- 
dainfully dismissed all who had differed 
with him on foreign policy as Fifth Col- 






umnists. 

Unless Mr. Roosevelt can draft a leather- 
junged Democrat to swap epithets with the 
Republicans, he may find independent 
yoters comparing his bad humor unfavor- 
ably with Willkie’s good-natured restraint. 
It would be difficult for the President to 
present a convincing case for emergency, 
national unity, and patriotism at the very 
moment he was verbally tarring and feath- 
ering the dissenters within his own party. 



















Willkie Wagon 
New Supporters Climb Aboard 
as 25,000 Hands Are Shaken 





Pausing in Salt Lake City, Utah, last 
week on a 56-hour, 1,400-mile flying jaunt 


national over the Rockies from his vacation GHQ 
tt at the Broadmoor Hotel in Colorado 
Sprines, Colo., Wendell L. Willkie was 
urier- asked if he didn’t think he was answering 
rector questions too frankly. “I don’t know about 
1, and that,” replied the Republican Presidential 
. candidate. “But I do know that I am going 
heard @ to be just myself during the whole cam- 
rt on paign.” 
page All week long, as he shook 25,000 hands, 
irmed Willkie remained himself, declining to don 
where traditional Western ten-gallon hats in place 
amed of his sailor straw, but speaking his mind 
peake on politics at the drop of either. At Brigh- 
n po- jj ton, center of Colorado’s sugar-beet farms, 
they J) where he once labored as a hired hand, the 
) candidate struck at President Roosevelt on 
©» Tuesday in an impromptu rear-platform 
talk: “Many, many men in the United 
ident [| States have the qualifications to be Presi- 
oble, fy dent... There is no such thing as the 
orld- [indispensable man.” In Greeley, some 35 
il-ex- miles farther north, he warned 7,500 Colo- 
heat radoans: “If you permit the Kelly-Nash 
y re- machine [in Chicago], the Hague machine 
kind (in Jersey City], the remnants of the Pend- 
and ergast machine [in Kansas City] and the 
r in- Guffeys of Pennsylvania to control your 
» has life, you will go down the same road as the 
> ap- totalitarian governments of Europe. I am 
. rel proud that these machines will do their 
may best to whip me.” 
a his At 10:45 the same morning, Willkie ar- 
rived in Cheyenne for the annual Wyom- 
velt’s ing Frontier Days rodeo. That afternoon 
sing. he appointed Raymond Leslie Buell, for- 
; Te mer president of the Foreign Policy Asso- 
icity ciation, as assistant to Russell W. Daven- 
have port, his personal representative, and se- 


and lected Lamoyne A. Jones, one time New 


rates York Herald Tribune reporter and Thomas 
ater- E. Dewey’s pre-convention publicity agent, 
as a as his press secretary. The candidate re- 
ae iterated that no paid speakers would be 
the engaged for his campaign. 






Later that night Willkie flew to Salt 





Te- 





Lake City for the celebration of the 93rd 
anniversary of the Mormon trek (see page 
41). When he returned to Colorado 
Springs, he declared himself encouraged by 
reports that he had an excellent chance to 
carry all the Mountain States and prom- 
ised to conduct an “aggressive campaign” 
in the Solid South, especially Texas, Ten- 
nessee, and North Carolina, all of which 
Herbert Hoover carried in 1928. 

During the week, as Willkie started 
drafting his acceptance speech, to be de- 
livered at his Elwood, Ind., birthplace 
Aug. 17, his running mate, Senator Minor- 
ity Leader Charles L. McNary, announced 
he would accept the Vice Presidential nom- 
ination in Salem, Ore., on Aug. 28. An- 
nouncing pledges of support from dozens 
of distinguished Democrats like Dr. 
Charles Seymour, president of Yale Uni- 
versity, and T. Jefferson Coolidge, one- 
time New Deal Under-Secretary of the 
Treasury, Willkie declared: “The leaves 
will be falling every day in large numbers. 
I am very much pleased that this type of 
citizen is coming out for me. These men 


International 


Willkie rested in Colorado 


represent the very best in our intellectual 
and social life.” 

Assurances that Republican chances of 
carrying New York’s 47 electoral votes 
were “very, very favorable” were brought 
to Willkie by J. Russell Sprague, New 
York National Committeeman and co- 
manager of the Dewey campaign, as the 
GOP nominee announced that the New 
York District Attorney would stump the 
Middle and Far West. Back in the East, 
Gov. Leverett Saltonstall predicted that 
Massachusetts would vote for a Republi- 








can Presidential candidate for the first 
time since 1924, and National Committee- 
man Walter S. Hallanan saw an “ava- 
lanche” of Willkie sentiment in West Vir- 
ginia. 

Such predictions appeared to be borne 
out by popular polls. One survey showed 
52 per cent of the Pennsylvania voters in 
favor of Willkie over Mr. Roosevelt and re- © 
ported two-thirds of the people across the 
country believing that business should be 
less regulated by the Federal government. 
Another poll, which a month earlier had 
shown the President leading in every sec- 
tion of the country, reported that Willkie 
now had the edge in every region except 
the Mountain States, where a deadlock was 
shown, and the Solid South. 





Bolt Grows 


But Unhappy Party Statesmen 


Present a More Serious Threat 


As repercussions of the Philadelphia and 
Chicago conventions continued to rumble 
last week, the parade of Democratic bolt- 
ers from the Roosevelt-Wallace ticket grew 
both larger and more impressive. 

Among those to join the conscientious 
objectors of a week earlier* were T. Jef- 
ferson Coolidge, like John W. Hanes a 
former Under-Secretary of the Treasury in 
the Roosevelt Administration; Mayor 
Thomas L. Holling of Buffalo, N.Y., 
Robert Rosthal of New York, who re- 
signed as chairman of the Roosevelt First 
Voters League to back Willkie; former 
New York Supreme Court Justice Joseph 
H. Proskauer, and State Sen. Roland Ken- 
nenberg of Wisconsin, a La _ Follette 
Progressive. 

Prominent among the bolters were ad- 
ditional educators who previously had sup- 
ported the President: Dr. Charles Sey- 
mour, president of Yale University; Dr. 
Ernest M. Hopkins, president of Dart- 
mouth College, and two Nobel Prize win- 
ners—Dean George H. Whipple of the 
University of Rochester Medical School 
and Dr. George H. Minot of the Harvard 
Medical School. 

Among the week’s other bolters were: 
Mrs. Edwin T. Meredith of Des Moines, 
Iowa, whose husband was President Wil- 
son’s Secretary of Agriculture, and Nina 





*Sen. Edward R. Burke of Nebraska, ex-Sen. 
James A. Reed of Missouri, ex-Gov. Joseph B. 
Ely of Massachusetts, Vance C. McCormick, 
former chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee; ex-Gov. William H. (Alfalfa Bill) 
Murray of Oklahoma, Stephen F. Chadwick, 
former National Commander of the American 
Legion; President Hamilton Holt of Rollins 
College, President Alan Valentine of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, Mrs. Roberta Campbell 
Lawson, president of the Federated Women’s 
Clubs of America; Lewis W. Douglas, Mr. 
Roosevelt’s first Budget Director, and John W. 
Hanes, his onetime Under-Secretary of the 
Treasury. 
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Gore Auchincloss, daughter of the late Sen. 
Thomas P. Gore of Oklahoma and herself 
a delegate to the Chicago convention from 
Virginia. 

As the Republican nominee announced 
in Colorado that he would invade the 
Solid South, Willkie-for-President Clubs 
mushroomed below the Mason-Dixon Line. 
In Washington there were rumors that 
eighteen Democratic senators were plan- 
ning a “sit-down” strike against the Roose- 
velt-Wallace ticket. And James A. Reed 
announced that the meeting of “Jefferso- 
nian” Democrats called in Chicago for last 
week had been postponed “because of a 
flood of applications for participation.” 

Meanwhile, there were indications that 
other groups of Democrats were looking 
about for some solution to the dilemma 
into which the third-term draft had 
plunged them. In Topeka, Kan., and At- 
lanta, Ga., there was talk of canvassing 
sentiment for a “regular” Democratic or- 
ganization to back Willkie. 


Significance 


Much more serious to the third-term 
cause than the outright bolters to date 
are three unhappy groups of Democrats 
who cannot find expression for their dis- 
taste in the simple expedient of renounc- 
ing their party. One group is made up of 
statesmen like Senators Carter Glass and 
Harry F. Byrd of Virginia, who, whatever 
personal grudges they may hold against 
the President, are sincerely opposed to a 
third term for any man. A second group is 
made up of such men as Senators Millard 
E. Tydings of Maryland, Frederick Van 
Nuys of Indiana, Guy M. Gillette of Iowa, 
Walter F. George of Georgia, and Ellison 
D. (Cotton Ed.) Smith of South Caro- 
lina, and Vice President John N. Garner of 
Texas—all of whom the New Deal has 
tried at one time or another to purge. 

A third group is made up of men who, 
though they may have no feeling against 





If the Census Man 
Failed to List Y ou--- 


Clip and mail this coupon to The San Francisco 
Chronicle, Fifth and Mission streets, San Francisco, if 
you were NOT counted by a census taker this year. 
| was living in San Francisco prior to and on April 1, 1940. 


My address on that date was 
I was not included in the 1940 population census. 











San Francisco counted again 


the third term per se, are alarmed by Mr. 
Roosevelt’s foreign policy. That list would 
include Senators Burton K. Wheeler of 
Montana, Pat McCarran of Nevada, D. 
Worth Clark of Idaho, and Bennett C. 
Clark of Missouri. The Democratic plat- 
form was reshaped to placate them. But 
the President snatched their short-lived 
victory away in his “acceptance” speech, 
and the Burke-Wadsworth Draft Bill is 
driving them even farther off the reserva- 
tion (see page 13). 

Yet the very vocal protests of the isola- 
tionists are no more eloquent than the 
ominous silences of conservatives who nei- 
ther want nor can afiord to bolt their 
party. Van Nuys may have spoken for 
many last week when, reaffirming his op- 
position to a third term in principle, he 
made a point of underlining that he would 
work for the “excellent” state ticket. 





Census Anger 


In the ten years since the 1930 census 
credited San Francisco with a population 
of 634,394, the Pacific Coast’s No. 1 port 
and financial capital has boasted sizable 
boosts of one-tenth in telephone installa- 
tions, one-sixth in water users, one-fifth 
in births, and one-twentieth in school en- 


rollment. San Franciscans accordingly 

looked forward to a rise in population jy 

the 1940 census—only to find preliminary 

returns showing 629,553, a population loss | 
of 4,841. The bitter pill was all the less | 
palatable because it dropped the city to 

twelfth place in the nation, behind Wash. 

ington, at a time when the census was 

crediting Frisco’s arch rival, Los Angeles, 

with an increase of 258,744 to 1,496,799 

and California as a whole with a 21 per 

cent increase to 6,873,811. 

Loyal citizens rose in arms. The Chron. 
icle and The News of San Francisco print- 
ed blanks to be returned by _ persons 
skipped by the census (see illustration) 
and received several hundred replies. Pres. 
ident Walter Haas of the Chamber of 
Commerce complained that the figures 
were “obviously inaccurate.” Mayor An- 
gelo J. Rossi, protesting that his city has 
grown “by leaps and bounds,” demanded 
an investigation. 





Tallish Dottie 


A 22-foot motor cruiser named Dottie. 
which Raymond Douglas bought for $109 
and reconditioned, this week for the 
fourth time cost the New York Central 
Railroad $525 when it left its base in 
Annsville Creek to cruise in the Hudson 
River and return (Newsweek, July 22). 
It takes 30 section hands three minutes to 
rip up the tracks and raise the Central’s 
drawbridge to make room for the Dottie 
(1 foot too tall to pass under) , but the 
law requires it, since Annsville Creek is 
defined as a navigable stream. Last week, 
to add insult to injury, Douglas entered 
$500 suit against the railroad, because it 
“irked me, delayed me, and allowed the 
yacht (sic) to be slurred and brought into 
ridicule.” Douglas says he will sell the 
craft to anybody but the New York Cen- 
tral for $800. 








International 


It costs the New York Central $525 to rip up its rails every time the Dottie takes a cruise 
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4 Georgia miss beat the heat... 


Hot! 


The year’s most torrid heat wave 
scorched the United States last week from 
the Rocky Mountains to the Atlantic 
Ocean and directly caused more than 250 
deaths, while as many drowned during the 
twelve-day broiling. As crop-withering 
temperatures rose to 116 degrees in Phil- 
lipsburg, Kan., it was scant consolation to 
sweating Americans to learn that the Byrd 
Antarctic Expedition reported 71 degrees 
below zero and that the mercury stood at 
30 above 4 miles up in the air from La 
Guardia Airport in New York, which city 
reported a four-year peak of 98.6 degrees. 


"In Iowa City, Iowa (temperature, 101 
degrees) , a motorist was given a ticket for 
parking too close to a fire. 


© In Salt Lake City, a thermometer placed 
on the melting asphalt pavement by hot- 
footed policemen registered 128 degrees. 

© In Pierre, S. D., an all-time record of 115 
was set just as a laboratory test showed 
the capital city’s favorite lake for swim- 
ming was unsanitary. 

“In Raleigh, N.C., the Department of 
Agriculture advised housewives to place 
fresh eggs in the ice box to keep them from 
hatching in 100-degree temperatures. 





Texas Drama 


Three years ago, Vice President John N. 
Garner went home to Uvalde, Texas, to 
“fish” and refused to return to Washington 
until the Supreme Court Reorganization 
Bill was beaten. Last week, 71-year-old 
“Cactus Jack,” who had contested the 
President’s third-term nomination only to 
find himself dropped from the ticket in 
favor of an ex-Republican, again drama- 
tized his opposition to the New Deal by 
cong home “to vote in the primary.” On 























































International 
... and so did New York small fry 


Monday the primary showed W. Lee 
O’Daniel, 50-year-old flour salesman and 
radio entertainer who captured the Gov- 
ernorship in 1938, leading five opponents 
for renomination—tantamount to 
tion. By surpassing the total vote of all 
other five combined—including Mrs. Mir- 
iam A. (Ma) Ferguson, two-time Gover- 
nor—O’Daniel fulfilled his prediction in the 
‘“ampaign ditty he composed: “There Ain’t 


Gonna Be No Run-off.” 


Ships for Children 


The State Department last week sliced 
red tape to grant mass visas for 120 chil- 
dren and of Oxford University 
faculty members waiting in Canada for 
permission to proceed to New Haven, 
Conn., where many are to live with Yale 
faculty families for the duration of the 
war, and cabled consular officials in Eng- 
land to issue visas for 1,000 British chil- 
dren who may find passage on ships to 
this country within the next few weeks. 

Meanwhile the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee unanimously approved the 
Hennings Bill authorizing American ships 
to evacuate children from England and 
the Continent. One provision—that safe 
conduct be guaranteed by the warring 
powers—may prevent the bill from becom- 
ing effective. Germany has refused to grant 
safe conduct for Red Cross ships en route 
to France, and President Roosevelt de- 
clared at his press conference Friday that 
the plan was unwise without such positive 
assurances. 


reelec- 





wives 


From Brooklyn, the United States Army 
transport American Legion sailed for Pet- 
samo, Finland, to evacuate 650 Americans 
from the Baltic and Scandinavian coun- 
tries. 


Week in the Nation 


INDICTMENT: Former Gov. Earl K. 


Long, of Louisiana and four ex-members 
of the New Orleans Dock Board were 
chareed with embezzlement in three in- 


dictments returned by the cotton port’s 
grand jury. The indictments, each bearing 
a maximum sentence of five vears, alleged 
diversion of public funds through payroll 
padding before last February’s primary 
(Newsweek, March 4), in which Sam. H. 
Jones smashed the Long machine. 


Surprise: Dr. Frederich Ried, alleged 
Nazi Fifth Columnist Brazil had 
ousted as consul in part-German Rio 
Grande do Sul, was discovered to have 
been attached to the German Consulate 
in New York City since July 9. 


whom 


Surptus: An Towa old-age pensioner 
complained that hermonthly allowance had 
been raised to $26.60 when all she needed 
was half that much. “I asked the county 
investigator,” she informed the State Wel- 
fare Board, “to let me have just $13 a 
month, but I see he hasn’t paid any at- 
tention to it. When $13 a month makes all 
I need, I don’t know what he expects me 
to do with the rest.” 


Bencu: Samuel S. Leibowitz, who saved 
from execution all but one of the 141 per- 
sons he defended against murder indict- 
ments, was designated for the $25,000-a- 
year, fourteen-vear term as County Judge 
in Brooklyn, N.Y., by the Democratic 
County Executive Committee. The 46- 
year-old defender of the nine Scottsboro 
Negroes first must face primary and elec- 
tion battles in September and November. 


Camovur.ace: A few months ago at 
Fort Sill, Okla., the Army Air Corps ex- 
perimented to see how many camouflaged 
artillery guns could be seen from the air. 
One observer counted ten. Another counted 
all 40. Reluctantly, the lucky observer ad- 
mitted his misfortune: he was color-blind 
and confidently expected his handicap, 
once known, would prove fatal to his Army 
career. But last week the Army’s School 
of Aviation Medicine at Randolph Field, 
Texas, announced it was looking for po- 
tential flyers who are color-blind, and Lt. 
Col. Fabian L. Pratt, commandant of the 
school, admitted a wholly new type of 
camouflage would have to be developed. 


Aurens: Donald Despain, vice presi- 


dent of the National Small Business Men’s 
Association, named 700 aliens allegedly 
guilty of deportable offenses and charged 
Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins with 
exerting “unusual efforts to protect and 
keep (them) within our borders.” 
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Battle of Nerves Keeps Pace 


With Increased Tempo of War 


Hitler Threatens England 
While Untangling His Troubles 
in the Frightened Balkans 


The war last week reverted to a speeded 
up, nightmare version of its performance 
last fall. There were a propaganda bar- 
rage of threats and unverifiable but per- 
sistent hints of peace moves as the Ger- 
man and British Air Forces struck at one 
another with increasing intensity. 

The Germans launched their first com- 
bined plane and motor torpedo attack on 
a British convoy in the Channel. This 
week, also for the first time, they made a 
mass assault on a land objective, a Brit- 
ish Channel port, using 117 bombers es- 
corted by fighters. The British claimed 
to have shot down more than twenty of 
these, but for the second successive week 
admitted the loss of a destroyer. 

The intensified raids were accompanied 
in Berlin by statements that the final as- 
sault on Britain was only a matter of 
days. 

In London, Prime Minister Churchill, 
preparatory to a House of Commons se- 
cret session, proclaimed once again that the 
country was resolved to “pursue to a vic- 
torious conclusion the struggle against 
Nazidom.” At the same time, London pre- 
pared a drastic measure for a long war: 
the total blockade of the entire European 
Continent. 

Meanwhile, a series of quiet conferences 
took place at Berchtesgaden, where the 
Fiihrer was engaged in replanning the 
political and economic structure of East- 
ern Europe. Delegations from Hungary, 
Bulgaria, Rumania, and Slovakia waited 
hat in hand for his orders. 

In America, the Nazis lost a round, but 
in the Far East they gained one over the 
British. At Havana, the Inter-American 
Conference adopted the substance of the 
United States proposals designed to pre- 
vent the Axis from acquiring the American 
possessions of conquered European states 
or dictating to South America economical- 
ly. In Tokyo, a serious Japanese-British 
crisis appeared to be brewing, following 
the arrest of twelve prominent British 
subjects and the suicide of one of them. 


Significance 


The Reich’s official attitude toward the 
British rejection of Hitler’s peace offer was 
that the Blitzkrieg against Britain was 
now inevitable and its start only a matter 
of days. The steadily increasing tempo of 
German air raids and other military prep- 
arations supported this contention. Yet 





along with this came the propaganda cam- 
paign and the peace rumors—a maneuver 
that could be interpreted either as an at- 
tempt to scare Britain into submission or 
as a psychological “softening” in prepara- 
tion for the actual invasion. Beyond this 
immediate evidence there was the fact that 
even before the surrender of France the 
Nazis had proclaimed their intention of 
immediately invading Britain—and then 
had delayed. This hesitation was explained 
by three problems that were linked with 
plans for the invasion. 

The first was the desire to lay the 
foundations of the new Europe while the 
time was ripe and before Russian inter- 
ference or revolution could create new 
conditions. Because, although intangible 
and seldom mentioned in the headlines, 
peasant unrest has been growing all over 
Eastern Europe. The mistreatment of 
Poland has added to it; disappointed lead- 
ers of political parties have fomented it; 
and the prospects of a hard winter in- 
creases the danger. 

The conferences at Berchtesgaden were 
undertaken with the deliberate intent of 
stabilizing the Balkans, shaken by fear 
of Russia and by their own local quarrels. 
Politically, this meant keeping Rumania 
in existence as a buffer while at the same 
time partially appeasing the appetites of 
Hungary and Bulgaria for Rumanian ter- 
ritory, for only Carol’s shaky kingdom 
stands between Russia and _ Bulgaria, 
Turkey, and the Dardanelles. Since An- 





What doldo... 


when I hear guns, 
explosions, 


air-raid warnings ..? 


I keep a cool head. I take cover. I 
gather my family, with gas masks, and go 
quietly to my shelter or refuge room. I do 
not try to “have a look.” I do not rush about 
alarming people. I remember that a lot of the 
noise is good noise—our guns firing at the 
enemy. And I remember the odds are 
thousands to one against my being hurt. 


Cut this out—and keep it! 


Tomued by The Ministry of Injormarion. Space presented to the Nation by The Brewers’ Society 








kara had backed the Allies it might be 
penalized by being forced to give its 
European territory to Bulgaria in place 
of heavy Rumanian concessions to that 
country. Such a plan gave the Germans a 
means of halting Soviet expansion which 
they could not use in either the Baltic 
states or in Finland. 

But the real basis of the Reich’s plans 
for the Balkans emerged as economic. Ac- 
cording to Berlin, Balkan frontiers in the 
future will be largely nominal and the 
entire region will be organized as a source 
of raw materials for Germany and a cus. 
tomer for its manufactured goods. The 
economic ties thus created would be more 
binding than political obligations and 
would constitute the best rampart against 
the Soviet and, in particular, against na- 
tive Communist movements. 

The second great reason for the Nazi 
delay in attacking Britain appeared to be 
caused by military considerations. German 
tactics called for the most minute prepa- 
rations, and the British bombing raids 
both in the Reich itself and in the oc- 
cupied territories made these difficult. The 
German raids on Britain were part of the 
preparations designed to explore the 
strength of British defenses and, incident 
ally, “soften” the British up. It also gave 
the Nazis practice in the actual coordina- 
tion of an attack over water, using such 
divergent weapons as motor torpedo boats 
and planes. 

Moreover, German agents in the Balkans 
for some time have been spreading the 
story that Hitler would rather propagan- 
dize and air-raid Britain into peace than 
risk an invasion, unless forced to it. Ac- 
cording to their supposed inside informa- 
tion, Germany realizes that the main profit 
even from a successful invasion would only 
be to break the blockade. The empire 
wouldn’t be destroyed; the American re- 
publics at Havana last week showed their 
readiness to keep booty in this hemispliere 
out of Germany’s hands; and two other 
hungry imperialists—Japan and Russia— 
although now wearing the mask of friends, 
would be better placed than Germany to 
profit from the ensuing chaos. 








SAFETY FOR HOTEL GUESTS 





PRECAUTIONS AT THE SAVOY 


A.R.P. at the Savoy Hotel is on a comprehensive 
scale. The way is made easy for the guest. When 
an air-raid warning is sounded the hotel telephone 
operators ring all visitors and tell them that they must 
go quickly and calmly to the shelter. Wardens patrol 
the corridors to help guests on their way, which is 
marked clearly by signs. 

The shelter itself is made up of three rooms below 
ground level—the Abraham Lincoln Room, the Pink 
Room, and the Green Room—which are fortified with 
sandbags, steel tubing (11,000 feet), timber beams 
(5,700 square feet), and 250 screw jacks. There are 
also chairs for the sheltering guests, but they are fixed 
in rows, as in a village hall, so that they cannot be 
moved from the area specified for them. The Savoy 
lenitives, already installed in the shelter, include 
Newspapers sand magazines, jigsaw puzzles, playing 
cards and other games, a radio-gramophone, and a 
Piano, to which may be added all that is implied in 
a notice that refreshments will be served. 











The London Times 


Keeping cool: ads offer counsel and protection to Britons 
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The Lion Bites 


German Morale Reported Hurt 
by Increased British Bombings 


Foreign Secretary Halifax’s rejection of 
Hitler’s peace offer to Britain on July 22 
touched off the Nazi propaganda machine 
as a bomb does an oil refinery. Berlin pa- 
pers blazed with anger against the religious 
tone of Halifax’s reply and with one voice 
proclaimed that Britain’s “zero hour” had 
arrived. The German radio went into ac- 
tion with a series of scarehead broadcasts 
picturing London suffering the fate of 
Warsaw, told the British they would soon 
be reduced to a cat diet as were the Pari- 
sians in 1871, and claimed that Sir Edmund 
Ironside had resigned as Home Defense 
chief because he knew the British cause 
was hopeless. 

At the same time from half a dozen 
capitals came stories of concrete peace of- 
fers by the Reich, of the replacement of 
Winston Churchill by Lloyd George and of 
King George by the Duke of Windsor. The 
German terms were even enumerated— 
and supposedly given to King Gustav of 
Sweden as emissary—by which Germany 
would receive colonies and protectorates 
over Holland, Belgium, and France, and 
Italy would get a free hand in the Medi- 
terranean, while Britain would lose its in- 
fluence in Europe but have the empire 
guaranteed by the Reich. 

Diplomatic developments are often 
heralded by such stories, which are planted 
as trial balloons. In this way both sides 
can deny any knowledge of the rumors— 
as Berlin and London did last week. The 
British statements were categorical, but in 
the Reich some substance was lent to these 
shadowy hints. First, the press stressed 
the theory that Britain would make peace 
except for the backing given it by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Second, the authoritative 
Frankfurter Zeitung proposed a vague 
basis for an Anglo-German peace similar 
to that recounted in the rumors. 


Channel Rehearsal 


While the threats of war and peace 
flashed like summer lightning across the 
diplomatic skies, both sides struck savage 
blows at one another. 

German planes came in groups of 30 to 
80, partly bombers, partly escorting fight- 
ers. Their purpose was to bomb British 
coastal ports and convoys in the channel. 
British fighters found that the Germans 
were using Vought-Sikorsky dive bombers, 
which were sold by the United States to 
France, and that some of the escorting 
fighters were the new and mysterious 
Heinkel 113. 

This was heavy but routine fighting. 
There occurred, however, one significant 
test of tactics. On July 25, up the Channel 
came a convoy consisting of 21 small 
coastal vessels, escorted by armed trawl- 











Sheep’s Clothing for the Propaganda Wolf 


When the German propaganda was 
turned loose on Britain after the rejec- 
tion of Hitler’s peace offer, most of the 
material was designed to scare Britons 
out of their wits by lurid pictures of 
the coming invasion. On July 23, how- 
ever, the Berlin radio began a series of 
three broadcasts which were an inno- 
vation in war propaganda. Couched in 
friendly terms, they purported to be 
advice to the poor victims. The advice 
had the Iago touch however: it en- 
couraged hoarding of food and supplies; 
it was designed to frighten parents and 
sow mistrust of the government; and 
it gave such subtle false counsel as to 
flee only on side roads instead of main 
highways, although side roads also are 
necessary to troops on the move and 
the British authorities have been warn- 
ing all civilians to stay at home instead 
of repeating the confusion which oc- 
curred in France. 

The texts follow, as received in New 
York by the Columbia Broadcasting 
System short-wave listening station: 


In view of the terrible experiences 
of the inhabitants of Poland, Belgium, 
and France during military operations 
in the vicinity of their houses and work- 
shops, British householders should care- 
fully examine the following contingen- 
cies. 

1—What precautions have been tak- 
en against a certain and probably per- 
manent interruption of the _ electric- 
power supply? 

2—Are enough candles and torches 
available if electric light and gas are 
cut off? 

3—Are water supplies kept ready at 
hand in case the water mains are de- 
stroyed by explosions or waterworks 
damaged? 

4—Is a spirit or oil stove with suffi- 
cient supplies of fuel available in case 
the gas stoves in the kitchen or the 
electric stove is put out of action? 


Not all British families were so fortu- 
nate as those selected few whose bank 
accounts and connections helped them 
to carry their children abroad and to 
safety. Not all British children are as 
fortunate as the young Anthony Edens, 
Duff Coopers, Hudsons, and other 
members-to-be of British society. Their 
fathers, men responsible for the fate 
of Great Britain, know their offspring 
are perfectly safe in lovely Canadian 
mansions, or perhaps enjoying the out- 
of-doors on American country estates. 

Regardless of what your personal re- 
action must be to this matter, your first 
and last thought naturally centers 
around your sons and daughters. Nei- 


ther you nor your ancestors ever saw 
war approach the threshold of your 
homes—and it will in the near future. 

Hence, you lack the experience neces- 
sary to protect your home and your 
children. Will you please consider the 
following problems and try to solve 
them to the best of your ability: 

First, what will you do with your 
children when your neighborhood = be- 
comes a part of the war area? Second, 
what will you pack in your motorcar 
or the motorcycle to take your children 
to safety, avoiding all main roads and 
possible traffic jams caused by troops 
and equipment on the move? 

Third, if your children have already 
been evacuated at an earlier date to a 
reception area which is regarded as 
safe by the British Ministry of Health, 
there is no reason why you should con- 
sider them safe yourself. And on the 
matter of the selection of a war zone, 
the British Minister of Health and the 
German General Staff may hold con- 
trasting opinions. Consequently, no 
part of Great Britain is safe from being 
exposed to warfare. 

Fourth, remember that most evacua- 
tion schemes of the Ministry of Health 
and the Dominion Office either ended 
in a hopeless muddle, requiring exten- 
sive revisions, or were definitely ad- 
journed. Hence you can rely only on 
arrangements you have made person- 
ally for your children’s safety. 


The war experience of Poland and 
Belgium and the greater part of France 
indicates that normal traffic by road or 
rail is interrupted for a considerable 
time as soon as a certain area becomes 
the theater of war. Railways and roads 
may be clogged by troops or severely 
damaged by aerial bombardments. In 
view of this contingency every British 
housewife should make a point of ex- 
amining the following important facts: 

1—Are sufficient supplies of potatoes, 
flour, biscuits, chocolate, butter, corned 
beef, and preserves stocked for an 
emergency? These stocks should not be 
used for the preparation of meals be- 
fore the German attack has actually 
begun. 

2—Is the local dairyman and green- 
grocer well supplied with fresh fruit, 
vegetables, eggs, and milk? Does he 
receive his supply from the surrounding 
countryside, or does he depend on rail 
or road transportation? If the latter 
should be the case, make personal ar- 
rangements with farmers, gardeners, 
and chicken farms within walking dis- 
tance of your home, and pay a cash 
advance for emergency arrangements. 
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ers. From cloud banks German planes 
dashed down on the ships in waves of 30. 
As they bombed and strafed the convoy, 
nine speedy little Nazi motor torpedo 
boats also came bounding over the Chan- 
nel swell after the British ships. 

This was a rehearsal in miniature of the 
scene that may be enacted if the Nazis 
attempt either an invasion of Britain or a 
rigorous naval and aerial blockade. Brit- 
ish fighters battled the German planes 
high in the air. The merchant vessels and 
their escort turned their small-caliber anti- 
aircraft guns on the Stuka dive bombers. 
British motorboats and two destroyers 
steamed up just in time’ and forced the 
Nazi torpedo boats to flee under a smoke 
screen. 

At the end of the action the British 
had lost five of the coastal ships, totaling 
some 5,000 tons. Five others were dam- 
aged; one trawler was sunk, and the two 
destroyers damaged by bombs. The British 
did not estimate the number of planes lost 
by the Germans but they announced that in 
that day’s raids 28 Nazi craft had been shot 
dewn—and inferred that a large percent- 
age had been destroyed in the Channel 
battle. 

This reckoning left the balance sheet in 
favor of the British. The cost of a heavy 
bomber is approximately $100,000 (al- 
though the Stukas are less), while a typi- 
cal 200-ton trawler is worth only $50,000 
and a 1,000-ton coastal ship similar to 
those sunk costs $120,000. In addition, 
ship’s crews are easier to replace than are 
military pilots. 


Night Flight 

Unlike the Germans, the Royal Air 
Force has tried to conserve its outnum- 
bered planes by emphasizing night bomb- 
ing instead of daylight raids. 

During the first eight quiet months of 
the war the RAF conducted many recon- 
naissance flights over the Reich. This en- 
abled them to map their target with care, 
correct their courses, and thus arrive over 
their objectives by blind flying. Parachute 
flares can then by dropped which, falling 
slowly, cast a brilliant light over the en- 
tire area. 

The primary training of the British 
bombers has fitted them to undertake 
raiding operations as independent actions, 
and instead of spectacular mass raids they 
specialize in attacks by smaller squadrons 
carried on night after night on the same 
objectives. 

On July 25, an Air Ministry spokesman 
in London announced that since the Ger- 
man offensive opened in Holland and Bel- 
gium on May 10 the RAF had staged more 
than 1,000 raids on the Reich. Of these, 
161 were on industrial objectives, 229 on 
airdromes, 256 on other military objectives, 
and 275 designed to wreck communica- 
tions. Last week the British increased the 
tempo of these blows, including for the 
first time raids on Western France. Explo- 
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Counterattack: Nazi nerve centers are bombed by British raiders 


sive and incendiary bombs were dropped 
on the great oil depots at St. Nazaire, 
Nantes, and Cherbourg. 

These constant raids for the past three 
months have pocked Western Europe with 
the objectives of the Royal Air Force (see 
map). And gradually the monotonous de- 
tails related in the Air Ministry communi- 
qués have fallen into the pattern of a 
definite campaign. 

The first British objective has been 
the Ruhr Valley. Inhabited by 4,000,000 
people, filled with mines, foundries, and 
steel mills, bound together by one of the 
most highly developed railway networks 
in the world, the Ruhr is the industrial 
heart of the Reich. There, night after 
night, British bombs have fallen—on the 
great steel works at Duisburg, the Krupp 
foundries at Essen, a hydrogenation plant 
at Bottrop, power stations at Dortmund, 
oil refineries at Gelsenkirchen, rail junc- 
tions at Hamm and Soest, and on the im- 
portant Dortmund-Ems and Weser Canals. 

Two other favorite British targets have 
been oil depots and naval bases. Constant 
attacks have been directed at the storage 
tanks at Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Bremen, 
and Hamburg. Others have been carried 
out against the naval bases at Den Helder, 
Emden, Wilhelmshaven, and Kiel and the 
seaplane establishments at Texel, Borkum, 
and Norderney. 

Recently, however, the British have 
concentrated to an increasing extent on 
German plane factories. The great plant 
of the Heinkel concern at Oranienburg 
with its elaborate air-raid protection was 
one of the few not touched. Nightly sirens 
screamed at the factories of Dornier at 
Friedrichshafen, Messerschmitt at Augs- 


burg and Munich, Blohm and Voss at 
Hamburg, Focke-Wulf at Bremen, Heinkel 
at Rostock, and Junkers at Dessau. Last 
week came the biggest raids of all when 
British planes dumped 37 tons of high ex- 
plosive plus hundreds of incendiary bombs 
on the Dornier factory at Wismar and the 
Fieseler air-frame factory at Kassel. Other 
planes also bombed Gotha, not only the 
home of the famous Gotha planes but also 
an assembly point for Messerschmitt fight- 
ers and for tanks. 

In addition to these raids inside Ger- 
many, the British have also attempted 
to forestall an invasion by smashing at 
German air fields and harbors in Holland, 
Belgium, and France. They have sub- 
jected to heavy bombing the airdromes at 
Amsterdam, The Hague, Rotterdam, Evere, 
Brussels, Merville, Abbeville, and Amiens. 
Although the harbors already were either 
destroyed or blocked, the RAF frequently 
has raided Flushing, Zeebrugge, Ostend, 
Dunkerque, Calais, and Boulogne. 

The Germans have officially derided 
the British raids and invariably reported 
either that only a few bombs were 
dropped which did no damage or that 
only civilian objectives were hit. There 
have been persistent reports from neutral 
sources, however, that the damage has 
been serious and the effect on the morale 
of the people, particularly in the Rhine- 
land, very dangerous. 

Last week, Otto D. Tolischus, The 
New York Times correspondent whom the 
Germans expelled last March, claimed 
that the destruction done by the British 
bombing was one reason behind the Ger- 
man peace proposals. From his present 
post in Stockholm, he reported: “A re- 
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Jhe Car that Sweeps Itself Clean 


— with a hand from the G. T. M. 


Yo 


ere you see how a bottleneck in a large zinc mine was 
broken, through an ingenious application of rubber by the 
G. T. M. — Goodyear Technical Man. Dump cars that 
wouldn’t dump were the trouble. Wet, soggy ore was the 
reason. Ore stuck so tenaciously inside the cars, particularly 
in the lower back corner, that a third or more of every load 
had to be laboriously scraped out by hand — a slow costly 
operation. Since wet ore does not adhere to rubber, the 
G. T. M.’s answer to this 
sticker was to line the 
back of the cars with an 
apron of tough, smooth 


THE GREATEST NAME 


Goodyear Armadillo rubber-sheeting, firmly clamped at the 
top, free to swing at the bottom. Now, when a car dumps, 
the rubber apron swings forward, sweeping the ore be- 
fore it and emptying the load in a jiffy. This installa 
tion is typical of scores of new uses of rubber developed 
by the G. T. M. to expedite the handling of all types of 
materials from zinc to acids. To consult him on your 
problem, write Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, 
California — or phone 
the nearest Goodyear 
Mechanical Rubber Goods 
Distributor. 


_ IN RUBBER 
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Americans 
are por 
CUITIONS 


(THANK HEAVEN!) 


CLOSED DOOR is as irresistible to an adult 
American as a closed box is to a baby. 


Americans just have to see what’s inside. 
They hate secret sessions. Mystery. Diplomacy 
in whispers. 

And it’s a good thing. 

The more they dig into the dark corners, turn- 
ing the flood of their curiosity on political figures, 
crimes, injustices, heroes and villains alike—the 
better for America. 

For when their curiosity is satisfied, somehow 
the soft spots have disappeared. America is 
tougher, and stronger. 

Find the men and women thirsty to know the 
whole facts, neat, and you’ll find the Americans 


~ THE SATURDAY EVENING p REET. 






who are helping to push the country ahead. 


For them, The Saturday Evening Post prints 
the whole story. Not just a fragment seen through 
a keyhole, but a bay window view. For them, 
the Post is ‘‘America between two covers.”’ 


And this same curiosity, this extra measure of 
confidence in the Post, extends to both editorial 
and advertising pages alike. Year after year, 
surveys serve only to reaffirm this fact: that 
people like to read advertising in the Post... 
that they are more likely to see your advertise- 
ment there than anywhere else. 


Is it any wonder that the Post last year was 
awarded $11,000,000 more advertising revenue 
than any other magazine? 





.. Anorica between two covers 
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liable American eyewitness states that the 
harbor docks at Hamburg, Bremen, and 
Emden are ‘a mess,’ that the Kiel Canal 
is so badly damaged that ships can pass 
through only with great delays, and that 
the people of these towns are nervous 
wrecks from constant raids.” 

Moreover, Tolischus quoted a Berlin 
dispatch to the Stockholm paper Svenska 
Dagbladet: “The German people demand 
an offensive against England. Especially 
in Western Germany, where a large part 
of the population has had to go to air-raid 
shelters every night for months, ind!ena- 
tion over these attacks is such that the 
people want nothing more violently than 
a tenfold German answer.” 


Blockade and Italy 

The main objective of the German at- 
tack on Britain so far has been blockade 
by plane, torpedo boat, and submarine. 
The British last week devised drastic coun- 
ter measures. These were nothing less than 
a total blockade of the entire Continent 
of Europe. In addition to the coast under 
German control, plans were ready to ration 
imports of Spain and Portugal, although 
the announcement of this scheme was mys- 
teriously postponed until this week. 

Should the British put into effect such 
a plan, the Germans would practically be 
driven to take break 
through it. This might take the form of 
the invasion of Britain. But if this is side- 
tracked as too risky, the Germans. still 
have another possible scene of action: 
the Mediterranean. 
there would open up to the 
Axis Powers the invaluable colonial prod- 
ucts of North Africa and the oil of the 
Near East. Last week, the Italians struck 
their heaviest aerial blows of the war at 
both ends of the Mediterranean. For the 
first time the Italian Air Force subjected 
Gibraltar to really intensive bombings and 
undisguised measures were taken to pre- 
pare the entire fortress for a protracted 
siege. And other Fascist squadrons raided 
Haifa, terminus of the Mosul oil pipeline, 
killing 46. 
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Wide Worl 
A com lane for planes in Canada 


Sea Disasters 


The greatest loss of life at sea in mod- 
ern history occurred on Oct. 26, 1916, when 
the French auxiliary cruiser La Provence, 
carrying troops, was torpedoed in the 
Mediterranean and 3,130 men went down. 
Last week, after long suppression by the 
censor, the British announced that the 
eighteen-year-old Cunard liner Lancastria 
had been bombed and sunk as it lay in 
harbor at St. Nazaire, France, on June 17. 
The Lancastria was jammed with 5,300 
troops and civilian évacuées from France, 





Small but deadly: new type high-speed boats adopted by Germany and Britain 








and half those on board were believed lost, 
making the sinking the second greatest 
disaster in maritime annals. 

On the night of June 24 a German war- 
ship sank the 6,127-ton French vessel 
Meknes in the British Channel. The 
Meknes, flying the French flag and bril- 
liantly lighted, was carrying 1,200 officers 
and men of the French Navy from Britain 
to France. Only 900 were saved. The Ger- 
mans claimed they had not been notified 
of the sailing. 
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Beaverbrook Dream 
Knudsen Shatters ‘Great News’ 


of 3,000 U.S. Planes a Month 


Hastily recasting a broadcast which he 
was about to deliver on July 24, Lord 
Beaverbrook, the Canadian-born 
paper publisher who is now Britain’s Min- 
Aircraft Production, told British 
listeners that he had “great news for you, 
indeed.” The United States, according to 
a transatlantic telephone message he had 
just received from Morris Wilson, Aircraft 
Ministry agent in the United States and 
Canada, would “approve a plan to put in- 
to immediate production airplanes for our 


news- 


ister of 


account up to a total output of 3,000 a 
month.” This, Beaverbrook said, would 
be in addition to British for 
warplanes already in force in the United 
States.* 


contracts 


In Washington next day, Secretary of 
the Treasury Morgenthau confirmed that 
the United States would give “every pos- 
sible facility” toward realizing this _re- 
quest broached by Arthur B. Purvis, head 
of the’ British Purchasing Commis- 





*Up to last week, British and former French 
orders in the United States totaled slightly 
more than 11,000 planes, of which 2.800 had 
been delivered either to Britain or to France 
before the French collapse. All the remainder 
will be delivered to Britain, which on June 17 
announced that it had taken over French 
commitments. 








International photos 


(black boats are British) 
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Calendar of the War 


Sept. 1—Germany invades Poland. 
Danzig “returns to the Reich.” 


Sept. 3—Chamberlain and Daladier 
announce their nations are at war with 
Germany. 

Sept. 17—Russia invades Poland. 

Nov. 30—Russia invades Finland. 


March 13—Finnish-Russian 
treaty is signed in Moscow. 


peace 


April 9—Germany occupies Denmark 
and invades Norway. 

April 15—Allied troops land in Nor- 
way. 

May 2—Allies withdraw from Norway. 

May 10—Germany invades Belgium, 
the Netherlands, and Luxembourg. Win- 
ston Churchill becomes Prime Minister. 

May 14—Netherlands capitulates, and 
Queen Wilhelmina flees to London. 

May 28—King Leopold of Belgium 
surrenders. 

June 2—British War Ministry an- 
nounces that four-fifths of the BEF has 
been evacuated from Flanders. 


June 5—The German Somme offensive 
begins at dawn. 

June 10—Mussolini announces Italy’s 
entry into the war against the Allies. 

June 14—German troops for the sec- 
ond time in a century march into Paris 
as the French abandon the capital. 

June 17—Henri Philippe Pétain, suc- 
ceeding Reynaud as Premier of France, 
asks Germany for an armistice. 


June 22—In the same “Armistice car” 
at Compiégne where Germany sued for 
peace in 1918, French delegates accept 
German terms. 

June 23—Gen. Charles de Gaulle, in 
London, announces formation of the 
French National Committee to carry on 
the war. 


June 24—French delegates accept 
fo} 
Italy’s armistice terms. 
June 28—Russia occupies Bessarabia 


and Northern Bukovina in Rumania. 


July 8—British seize, destroy, or bot- 
tle up a major part of the French Navy. 

July 10—French National Assembly 
at Vichy votes an end to the Third Re- 
public but demands that the new con- 
stitution be submitted to a plebiscite. 

July 19—Hitler, addressing Reichstag, 
warns Britain to yield or be destroyed. 

July 22—Lord Halifax, in a speech 
calling for a “Holy War,” rejects Hitler’s 
peace offer. 

July 23—Commons approves highest 
income tax in British history. 

July 25—RAF bombers strike from 
Norway to France as swarms of Ger- 
man raiders hit Britain. 

July 27—In Havana, representatives 
of 21 American republics reach agree- 
ment on defense of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 











sion. Britain wanted to buy 72,000 addi- 
tional warplanes from the United States in 
1941 and 1942, with deliveries at the rate 
of 3,000 a month to begin on Jan. 1. 

From the standpoint of American in- 
dustry and defense, Morgenthau said that 
this was “the best thing that has happened 
this year,” especially since the whole of 
the cost of the necessary plant expansion 
would be borne by the British. 


Deflation 

American aviation experts, however, 
dubbed the plan “fantastic.” And on July 
26, William S. Knudsen, former General 
Motors president and now the member 
of the National Defense Advisory Com- 
mission in charge of production, summed 
up British chances of getting 3,000 planes 
a month by January in one word—‘“none.” 

Knudsen gave the first official figures 
of current American production of mili- 
tary planes. The August schedule calls for 
delivery of 895 planes, including 396— 
mostly of the training type—for the Unit- 
ed States armed forces, 236 for Britain, 
and 84 for other foreign purchasers (most- 
ly in Latin America); 174 commercial 
craft—possibly convertible to military use 
—for domestic buyers, and 5 unclassified 
planes. September output, he said, would 
be slightly less but would include more 
large planes, while October and Novem- 
ber would show substantial gains over 
August. 

The production chief said that while 
there was every indication that the Amer- 
ican industry would be able to meet a 
defense program calling for an annual pro- 
duction of 25,000 completed aircraft by 
July 1, 1942, the total output of the in- 
dustry, including planes for the United 





States as well as those for Britain now on 
order, would not reach 3,000 a month until] 
then. 

As for the new British proposal, Knud- 
sen said this would require construction 
of at least 38 new plants, involving a build- 
ing time of from six to eleven months, 
Even if the program were started imme- 
diately, the British could expect no de- 
liveries of the new planes until possibly 
the end of 1941, and even in 1942 would 
probably never get as many planes as 
3,000 a month. 

Despite the new optimistic insertion jn 
his broadcast, Beaverbrook had said that 
Britain’s “real source of supply depends 
as always on our home production.” Last 
month, he asserted, output was more than 
double that of July 1939. Beaverbrook gave 
no figures, but Reuters, British news agency, 
estimated the same day that Germany’s 
output was about 1,800 planes a month— 
a figure which Britain was “rapidly ap. 
proaching, although she has yet to over- 
haul it.” Unofficial aviation circles in 
Washington, however, had another set of 
figures. They estimated that British out- 
put had already reached 1,800 a month 
but that German output was 2,400 to 
$,000 a month. 


Canada 


In addition to planes from the United 
States, Britain is also relying on Canada. 
Recently the Dominion sent all its spare 
combat planes to Britain and also turned 
back a shipment of British planes in trans- 
it for the empire air-training scheme. At 
the same time, Canada stepped up plans 
under which its new aircraft industry ex- 
pects to produce 1,500 planes this year 
and about 2,400 in 1941. The campaign 


Illingworth in The London Daily Mail 
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included a drive by citizens of Victoria, 
B.C., in which contributors blazed a “trail 
of silver” along city streets to raise money 
for buying training planes for the air- 
force unit at Patricia Bay. 

Most of Canada’s output, reinforced by 
training planes and motors purchased in 
the United States, is being kept for the 
air-training scheme, which calls for the 
construction or reorganization of 80 air- 
fields throughout the Dominion. Some of 
these were not due to be completed until 
1942, but all are now being rushed to com- 
pletion this year. 

As regards actual training, however, the 
Dominion is still working on a long-range 
basis. So far, only 2,500 men, an increase 
of 2,000 in the past month, have been put 
into training, against original estimates 
that 6,000 would be turned out this year 
and 25,000 a year potentially. 





Budget Howl 


Latest Tax Wallop in Britain 
Called “Timid and Tinkering’ 


On July 23, Sir Kingsley Wood rose from 
the Treasury bench of the Commons, peered 
through horn-rimmed spectacles at ex- 
pectant members, and piped out a budget 
speech in terms that no M.P. or taxpaper 
could misunderstand. The burden was: 
“What I want is cash.” He saddled Brit- 
ons with an “interim . emergency 
budget” that outbudgeted all previous 
budgets. 

Wood explained that when, on April 23, 
Sir John Simon, his predecessor as Chan- 
cellor, presented the budget for the fiscal 
year ending on March 31, 1941 (News- 
WEEK, May 6), expenditures were based 
on war costs then averaging the equiva- 
lent of about $160,000,000 weekly. Since 
then, war costs had jumped more than 
40 per cent to $228,000,000 weekly, and 
might go still higher. 

That meant a war bill for 1940-41 of 
about $11,200,000,000. Adding ordinary 
expenses of $2,668,000,000, the total outgo 
would probably reach the colossal sum of 
$13,868,000,000, nearly 70 per cent of 
estimated national income of $20,000,000,- 
000. This, on the basis of Simon’s esti- 
mated revenues of $4,396,000,000, would 
mean a deficit of $8,932,000,000. Hence, 
new tax boosts must help fill the gap. 


New Taxes 


In traditional manner, Wood took a 
hefty wallop at the taxpayer with Britain’s 
financial “big stick”—the income tax. He 
raised the basic rate another shilling to 
8 shillings and 6 pence, or 421% per cent, 
making the new rate retroactive for the 
entire fiscal year beginning last April. And 
he took a special sock at the “little man” 
by jumping the rate of the first $660 of 
taxable income to 5 shillings. Previously, 
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Has Hitler Put Himself on the Spot? 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


In his speech made before the 
Reichstag two weeks ago, Herr Hitler 
said: “This is a struggle which if it 
continues can end only with the anni- 
hilation of one of the two adversaries. 
I know it will be Britain.” Reports 
from Germany last week said that the 
public, especially in those areas which 
the British have been bombing steadily, 
were growing impatient for the Fiihrer’s 
attack to begin. And since the British 
refuse to talk peace, Hitler does seem 
to be committed to an attack. In es- 
timating the form it is apt to take, 
this is a suitable moment to balance the 
relative strength and weaknesses of the 
two sides. 

The factors on the Nazi side are: A 
superior land force, limited only in its 
range of activity by the sea; an air su- 
periority in quantity; a very effective 
propaganda machine and a highly de- 
veloped subversive organization; high 
fighting morale; and a sea force weak 
in heavy ships, strong in fast motor 
craft, but consequently limited in its 
range of effective activities except for 
a few long-range submarines. 

In addition, the Italian ally is nu- 
merically strong on the land and in the 
air but comparatively weak at sea, and 
what the Axis needs is superiority, or 
at least equality, in British waters. 


Britain 

On the side of Britain the factors 
are: land force inferior in_ total 
strength, training, and armament, but 
effective within a limited area behind 
a sea barrier; an air force inferior in 
quantity but probably better in qual- 
ity; negligible propaganda and subver- 
sive machines; apparently very strong 
civilian and military morale; superior 
economic and financial strength; and 
great superiority in naval and merchant 
sea strength, both unlimited in their 
range of action. 

From the start of this war, since 
neither Germany nor Italy wished to 
stand and fight, action against British 
naval strength has been a whittling- 
down process. The weapons used have 
been the bomb, torpedo, and mine. Of- 
ficially confirmed British naval losses 
have amounted to 1 battleship, 2 air- 
craft carriers, 3 cruisers, 26 destroyers, 
11 submarines, and many of the lesser 


craft of which Britain has an abun- 
dance. 

But the losses inflicted upon the 
enemy, plus her own building program 
and the craft taken from the French, 
make Britain quantitatively stronger 
than when the war started. Thus she 
is still relatively far superior in sea 
power, even though the Italian Navy 
has been thrown into the scale against 
her. To this should be added a higher 
naval morale and greater sea fighting 
experience than are possessed by either 
of her adversaries. 


Warm-Up 

The attack on Britain may be ex- 
pected to pass through several phases. 
The decisive ones must be air blitz- 
kriegs directed against military objec- 
tives in preparation for invasion, and 
then the invasion. However, another 
phase may be said to be in progress 
already. This consists of the attacks 
directed mainly against shipping but 
including important shore objectives, 
using for the purpose air forces, sub- 
marines, and small naval craft operat- 
ing from nearby bases. It is a pro- 
longed wearing-down operation, less 
decisive than the other two. 


Ireland 


Invasion might take the initial form 
of an attack on Ireland instead of on 
Britain itself. That would be an ex- 
tension of the war against shipping, 
but to be most effective it must in- 
clude possession of bases on the north 
coast to be used as attack points 
against shipping bound north of Ire- 
land. 

But the main offensive is still the 
invasion of Britain. This is the great 
Nazi dream dwarfing the exploits of 
Napoleon—implied in Hitler’s threat of 
annihilation. But it should be difficult. 
Even with the advantage of surprise, 
the proximity of French Channel ports, 
and the many points from which to 
launch the invasion, an attack will be 
costly in German man power, with the 
British Navy taking its toll. Yet to 
fulfill Nazi hopes, something daring 
must be attempted, for a prolonged war 
on shipping forecasts a hard winter. 
By his threat of war to annihilation has 
Herr Hitler put himself on the spot? 
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Field Order for a German Invasion 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U.S.A. Retired 


The medium for the transmission 
of the will of a commander to his troops 
is a “field order.” To preclude omis- 
sions and for ready reference, field or- 
ders of all armies follow a standard se- 
quence, patterned after the German 
method. 

A hypothetical order of this sort 
might serve to give a clear picture of 
the thousand and one details involved 
in a German invasion of Britain. At 
whatever point the blow falls, many 
fundamentals of the problem will be 
the same. 


Field Order: No. 1 


1—Information of the enemy re- 
mains unchanged. Supporting and feint 
attacks initiated prior to D-day are as 
announced in confidential Memoran- 
dum 22-A to unit commanders. 

2—The beach-head force (one divi- 
sion) will land from the small craft, 
motor torpedo boats, and mine sweep- 
ers, and seize the shore of LYME BAY in 
preparation for the general landing of 
the main body of the expeditionary 
force. The landing will be effected at 
any cost. In addition to the distant 
landings prescribed in Memo 22-A, 
there will be a secondary landing on the 
shore of ST. AUSTELL BAY in support of 
the main effort. For detail location of 
landings and enemy shore positions, see 
accompanying map. 

3A—(1) Col. Gen. von A. has been 
announced as commanding general of 
the entire expeditionary force. (2) The 
naval commander Admiral von B. will 
be in charge until the landing; there- 
after he will be subject to the orders 
of the Commanding General Expedi- 
tionary Force. (3) After the initial 
landing, Col. Gen. von C. will be 
charged with the immediate tactical di- 
rection of troops ashore. 

3B—(1) The main _ expeditionary 
force will consist of the Channel Army 
(Ist, 2nd, 3rd Corps), a naval force, 
and an air force. The Channel Army, 
less 61st, 62nd, and 63rd observation 
groups, with the 12th Chemical Regi- 
ment (motorized), the 21st and 22nd 
Anti-Aircraft Regiments, and the 6th 
and 7th Parachute Regiments all at- 
tached, is under the command of Col. 
Gen. von D. (2) As soon as the beach- 
head force—14th Div. Ist Corps, which 
will be supported if necessary—has ac- 
complished its mission, the main body 
will be landed. Once the main body is 


ashore, it will drive northward to 
BRIDGEWATER BAY and seize and hold 
the line BLACK DOWN HILLS-TAUNTON- 
QUANTOCK HILLS and thereafter occupy 
and defend the DEVONSHIRE-CORNWALL 
PENINSULA. (3) The parachute regi- 
ments will at H-hour land and gain 
foothold on the above hill line. 

8C—The secondary landing force 
consisting of the 26th Division, Col. 
von E. commanding, 2 cyclist battal- 
ions attached, and the necessary auxil- 
iaries will land on the beaches of srt. 
AUSTELL BAY and vicinity, driving at 
once to PORT ISAAC BAY with the mis- 
sion of blocking and harrying com- 
munications on the peninsula, employ- 
ing incendiary agencies in support of 
the main landing. The success of this 
movement hinges on the speed and 
thoroughness with which it is carried 
out. Immediately upon landing, one 
cyclist battalion will seize and hold 
BROWN WILLY MOUNTAIN and establish 
contact with the main landing force. 

3D—Special effort will be made to 
capture all coastal batteries intact. 

38E—Landings will be planned for the 
daybreak period, H-minus 12 hour will 
be announced. 

3F—The chemical regiment will be 
prepared to lay smoke screens and to 
make a gas attack only when directed 
by the commanding general. 

3G—The division engineers of the 
Ist Corps are charged with probing for 
and removal of land mines, particular- 
ly those planted on roads, railways, and 
bridges. 

3H—Naval Component: Instructions 
for the navy escort, fleet train, and 
convoy with air force attached, includ- 
ing the mission of sweeping two traffic 
lanes across the CHANNEL from the 
GUERNSEY ISLAND-CHERBOURG front and 
for support of the troop landings, are 
contained in Annex X-1—see map. 

3I—Air Force: Strafing and bombing 
areas are shown on accompanying map. 

3J—The occupation of the peninsula 
is the initial step in the subjugation of 
South England. 

The first essential of such an order 
would be to secure for the command- 
ing general complete coordination be- 
tween the army and navy and all sub- 
ordinate elements within these forces. 
Such coordination has always been an 
outstanding feature in German opera- 
tions and has never been more brilliant- 
ly exemplified than in the present war. 











this had been calculated at half the basic 
rate. 

At the same time, Sir Kingsley made a 
revolutionary change in collection meth- 
ods. Instead of being payable, as hitherto, 
in two semi-annual installments, income 
tax after Jan. 1 will be deducted weekly or 
monthly from wages and salaries at the 
source. This method was adopted long 
ago by Nazi Germany for government of- 
ficials and workers. 

Turning to indirect taxes, Sir Kingsley 
boosted wine, tobacco, and entertainment 
taxes. Beer jumped 2 cents a pint and 
packs of twenty cigarettes also jumped 2 
cents, while movie tickets will cost from a 
cent to a dime more. This especially hit 
average citizens who, because of the 
blackout and gasoline ration, have turned 
to the pub and the movie for relaxation. 

But the biggest indirect-tax wallop took 
the form of a revamped sales tax, designed 
to cut domestic consumption to a mini- 
mum. The double purpose was to help 
ward off inflation and to enable non-war 
industries to concentrate on exports, with 
which Britain pays for imported war ma- 
terials. Because of widespread criticism, 
Sir Kingsley rejected his predecessor’s 
original plan for a flat-rate tax on all trans- 
actions between wholesalers and retailers 
and proposed instead taxes of 331; and 
1624 per cent respectively on wholesale 
prices of luxuries and necessities. 


Shiny Noses 

Since the new tax would be handed on 
intact to consumers, Sir Kingsley asserted 
that the rise in retail prices would be 
limited to about 24 per cent for luxuries 
and 12 for necessities. Merchants sur- 
mised that men would buy fewer clothes 
and women less powder and lipstick. One 
businessman labeled the budget a “shiny 
nose and shiny trousers budget.” 

After all these tax additions, the Chan- 
cellor still found that he had provided for 
only $503,200,000 new revenues for 1940- 
41 and $956,000,000 for a full year (the 
sales tax, expected to go into force about 
September, was estimated to produce 
$160,000,000 in 1940-41 and $440,000,000 
in a full year). That still left an estimated 
deficit for 1940-41 of $8,428,000,000 pre- 
sumably to be met by borrowing. 

Reaction to Wood’s budget consisted of 
a barrage of press criticism—not because 
his financial whacks had been too hard 
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Comparison of British, German, and 
United States Income Tax 


(Payable by Married Men with Two Children) 


Earned 
Income Britain German US. 
$ 1.400 $ 22 $ 84 
5,000 1,196 726 $ .% 
80,000 58,272* 48,000 30,263*T 


——_ 





*Including surtax. 
tNot including state tax where imposed. 
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Newsweek Map—Manning 


Showing the necessary coordination of forces to carry out a field order for the invasion of England (see War Week) 


but because he had not hit hard enough. 
The liberal News Chronicle called it “tim- 
id and tinkering,” and businessmen began 
to surmise that another and “really dras- 
tic” budget would be inevitable this fall. 





Vichy Purge 
Daladier, Mandel, and Others 
Who Fled Are Jailed for Trial 


The French Government at Vichy last 
week began to round up former members 
of the War Cabinet, and started an investi- 
gation to fix responsibility for the defeat. 
On July 22, it was announced that former 
Premier Edouard Daladier had been 
brought from Morocco to Marseille. Da- 
ladier was arrested at Casablanca with 
the former French Minister of the Interior 
and Clemenceau’s right-hand man, Georges 
Mandel, the former Education Minister 
Yvon Delbos, and the former Navy Min- 
ister César Campinchi. All had fled from 
Bordeaux on June 20 on the French steam- 
er Massilia to Morocco. 

Mandel was taken to the prison in 
Meknes, Morocco, where he will be tried 
before a military court for “plotting 
against the security of the state.” 

Marshal Pétain ordered that all French- 
men who fled their country between May 
10 and June 30 without valid reason should 
be deprived of their citizenship and their 
property. Four other former Ministers and 
Deputies who left on the Massilia were ac- 
cused of desertion because they fled after 
having been mobilized into the army. 
Eighteen of the passengers on this refugee 


ship escaped detention because they had 
obtained permission to leave France. Guy 
La Chambre, Air Minister in the War 
Cabinet, reached New York by Clipper on 
July 27 where he said he had not known 
of the arrests of his former colleagues. 

The press and radio in the unoccupied 
part of France treated the arrest of Da- 
ladier and other politicians as the purge of 
a “war party” which through “foreign 
influence” had been responsible for the 
country’s entry into the war and which 
had neglected to arm for the fight. All would 
be tried, these propaganda organs said. (The 
only French leader tried in connection with 
the defeat of 1871 was Marshal Bazaine. 
He was condemned to death for giving up 
the fortress at Metz, but the sentence was 
reduced to twenty years’ imprisonment. 
He escaped to Italy after one year.) 


Prisoners 

Meanwhile, the German Propaganda 
Ministry and the German Army got their 
signals crossed about one other postwar 
question. Newspapers said that the French 
Vichy government had asked for the re- 
turn of war prisoners so that France could 
reorganize and get revenge on Germany 
within a year. 

The army, however, was having trouble 
getting French townships to feed the 
horde of prisoners. Consequently they be- 
gan shipping them across the demarcation 
line into unoccupied France. 

The Vichy government was alarmed at 
their coming, having a food problem of its 
own. Those who lived in the unoccupied 
area were sent home, but the others were 
kept in the French Army in the hope that 
the Germans would take them back again. 


Hull Triumph 


Basis for Collective Action 


by Americas Set Up at Havana 


Amid the opulent marble, gold-leaf, 
and multi-colored wooden trappings of the 
Cuban National Capitol at Havana, rep- 
resentatives of the 21 American nations 
met last week to work out means of joint 
action to preserve their peace and wealth 
from hungry outsiders. 

From the Argentine end of the Ameri- 
can axis came Dr. Leopoldo Melo, cau- 
tious student of Carlos Saavedra Lamas, 
Argentine Foreign Minister until 1938, who 
believed that cooperation with the United 
States meant submission to Yankee “dol- 
lar diplomacy.” 

From the geographical and political 
antipode came Cordell Hull, who, as 
United States Secretary of State through- 
out the “good-neighbor” era, had many 
times before urged tighter bonds among 
the western countries. These had been 
easier to propose in times when no clear 
threat was visible. Now Hull hoped that 
eight years of neighborly policy would 
carry through this acid test. 

In this Inter-American Conference of 
Foreign Ministers the voice of the United 
States was stronger than in any since 
the first “good-neighbor” meeting at 
Montevideo, Uruguay, in 1933. The United 
States made no effort, as it had in the past, 
to introduce its ideas through the mouths 
of other delegations. This time they came 
straight from Hull himself, with the polite- 
ly implied warning that any state that 
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wanted United States protection would 
have to fall in line or else be left to shift 
for itself. 


Competitors 

Framing an economic program to 
make the Americas as much as possible in- 
terdependent was one of the Havana con- 
ference’s most delicate problems. Nearly 
all of the principal countries represented 
were major competitors in at least one 
commodity, and Latin America normally 
looks more to Europe than to the United 
States for markets. 

Here the conflict was strongest between 
the United States and Argentina, both 
ranking grain and meat exporters depend- 
ent upon foreign trade to unload their sur- 
pluses. Another conf.ct was between Bra- 
zil and the United States, which are com- 
petitors in the world cotton market. Both 
Brazil and Argentine opposed the cartel 
idea, suggested seven weeks ago by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. The cartel wasn’t men- 
tioned by name, but was wrapped up in a 
plan to widen the powers of the Inter- 
American Financial and Economic Con- 
sultative Committee permitting it to ef- 
fect measures “to dispose of temporarily 
and to sell in orderly fashion the accumu- 
lated surpluses of those products that are 
of primordial importance in the economic 
life of the American republics.” 

From Berlin the dangers of trading with 
the United States were painted for Latin 
America from a different angle by the Ger- 
man Economics Minister Dr. Walther 
Funk. “When you play marbles,” Funk 
said in an interview which was especially 
intended to impress the conference, “and 
the other fellow wins away all the mar- 
bles, the game ends. You must then think 
of some new game. When all the gold is in 
the United States and it doesn’t come out 
again, the world must think of some other 
medium of exchange.” He forecast the 
reichsmark as the future basis of exchange 


Eye to eye: Cordell Hull and Dr. Hector Escobar Cerrano of Salvador confer in Havana meeting 





Wide World 


Leopoldo Melo, Argentina delegate 


and said that it would be impossible to 
form any economic front against it. Future 
trade must be on German terms, he said, 
or there wouldn’t be any trade. 

The day after Funk’s interview was pub- 
lished, The New York Times uncovered 
a sidelight to German economic pressure 
in South America. For months German 
traders there have been making an impres- 
sion by accepting orders for September de- 
livery, implying that Hitler would have 
the war won by that date. On July 27, The 
Times reported that German-owned firms 
had been hedging on these orders by dis- 
guised buying in the United States to fill 
them. 

On July 25, at Havana, Venezuela put 
forth the suggestion that the 21 re- 
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publics join in a sweeping pledge to re- 
sist all outside aggression. Paraguay’s For- 
eign Minister echoed this two days later, 
when he said: “No one is hurt if we be- 
come strong to reply to a danger of ag- 
gression. We insult no one by defining the 
lineaments of a battle that God grant may 
never have to be fought.” 


Agreement 


More specific defense proposals were ad- 
vanced: curbs on subversive propaganda, 
suggested by the United States; a Bolivian 
proposal to construct an inter-oceanic rail- 
way across Bolivia for defense purposes; 
and measures to enforce the 300-mile “neu- 
trality zone,” recommended by the Inter- 
American Neutrality Committee, under 
the chairmanship of Dr. Melo. 

But the most important and most con- 
troversial item in the defense discussions 
was that concerning the status of orphaned 
European colonies in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. It was Secretary Hull’s idea to es- 
tablish a temporary “trusteeship” admin- 
istered by all the Pan-American members. 
Thus the colonies owned by nations which 
Germany had conquered would be held 
under a mandate until they could be 
handed back to their owners or given in- 
dependence. Under no conditions could 
they be transferred to another European 
power. 

Argentina—possibly having in mind its 
old claim to the British Falkland Islands 
—opposed this plan strenuously and in- 
stead said the colonies should have the 
right of self-determination. The seesaw be- 
tween Melo and Hull continued through- 
out the week. It was the high point of the 
conference to the American press, was 
“noted” in official Germany, and eyed with 
some alarm in France. It aroused one 
Spanish journalist to say that Spain should 
make “her great, her enormous historic 
voice heard” in Latin America. 

On Friday, the dispute went into the 
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hands of a four-man committee composed 
of Hull and the delegates from Panama, 
Cuba, and Brazil. This committee worked 
up a plan which was shown to Dr. Melo. 
The following day, Melo agreed to accept 


t. 

The formula forbade the transfer 
of any European colonies to other non- 
American powers and stated that if a 
transfer were attempted the colonies in 
question would pass immediately under the 
joint control of the American states, to be 
administered through a commission of 
three members. On Sunday night, Foreign 
Minister José Maria Cantilo, in Buenos 


Aires, provisionally authorized Melo’s 
signature and announced Argentina’s 


adherence to this “Declaration of Ha- 
vana.” 

Adoption of the Declaration was both a 
crowning personal triumph for Hull’s eight 
years of labor and an American milestone. 
For in it the twenty other republics recog- 
nized for the first time the United States’ 
Monroe Doctrine against foreign acquisi- 
tion of territory in this hemisphere and 
ruled out the transfer of such colonies al- 
ready held. By implication, the successful 
end of the conference also put defense of 
these principles in the hand of the United 
States, as the strongest power. 
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Design for a Grab 


According to Mark Twain’s irreverent 
history, the course of civilization is as 
follows: “The missionary comes after the 
whisky—I mean he arrives after the whis- 
ky has arrived; next comes the poor im- 
migrant, with axe and hoe and rifle; next 
the trader; next the miscellaneous rush; 
next the gambler, the desperado . . . next 
the smart chap who has bought up an old 
grant that covers all the land; this brings 
the lawyer tribe; the vigilance committee 
brings the undertaker.” Last week, the 
Bolsheviks’ world revolution was moving 
across the three little states of Latvia, 
Estonia, and Lithuania in accordance with 
an equally unorthodox formula: First, ten 
months ago, came Red Army units to oc- 
cupy military bases, then came occupation 
of the whole territory; new Moscow- 
backed puppet governments followed; they 
then voted to join the U.S.S.R. and the 
Supreme Council of the Soviet Union was 
summoned for Aug. 1 to take them in. 

Without waiting for that formality, how- 
ever, all three started carrying out the so- 
cial renovation according to the prescrip- 
tion sent them by the Kremlin. Farms 
larger than 30 hectares (66 acres) were or- 
dered taken over by the state and divided 
among landless farmers and agricultural 
laborers. All debts owed by small peasants 
were annulled. 

_ Commissars were installed in banks, and 
industries were guarded against “sabo- 
tage.” Lithuania went even farther by de- 
creeing the nationalization of all banks and 














industries on July 26. Commissars also 
began taking over all firms working with 
motor power or employing more than 
twenty persons, and a Lithuanian Com- 
munist, C. H. Alperavicus, became head of 
the new Ministry of Industry. Former gov- 
ernment officials and estate owners were 
being rounded up, mostly at night. Juozas 
Urbsys and Antanas Merkys, who had 
been respectively Foreign Minister and 
Premier before the Red Army moved in 
and Stalin ordered the revolution, were 
deported to Moscow. 

In Estonia, the new Communistic Par- 
liament accepted the resignation of Pres- 
ident Konstantin Paets after the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Estonian Army, 
Gen. Johan Laidoner, had been arrested 
and sent to Moscow. 

On July 23, Under-Secretary of State 
Sumner S. Welles said that the United 
States refused to recognize “the devious 
processes” used by Bolshevik Russia to 
“annihilate” the independence of the small 
Baltic states. American Ministers to all 
three states were recalled. The Latvian, 
Estonian, and Lithuanian Ministers in 
Washington also refused to accept orders 
from the new home governments, and their 
national flags were flown at half-staff. Ber- 
lin used its customary formula in face of 
the Soviet expansion: “German interests 
are in no wise affected.” The Russian press 
said that the Baltic annexation had “for- 
ever wiped out the war bases” for a British 
attack. 
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Rumania Bows 


On July 24 King Carol of Rumania ap- 
pointed a commissioner to administer the 
country’s largest oil company, the Astra 
Romana, which was controlled by British 
and Dutch interests. The excuse was that 
the company had failed to give the Petro- 
leum Commission “the right production 
data”; the implication was that under Axis 
pressure Carol was washing his hands of 
his former guarantor, Britain. At the same 
time the Rumanian Government took over 
tank cars, of which the State Railways had 
had a shortage. 

Britain took reprisals by holding three 
Rumanian ships at Port Said. Also, the 
British Government informed Bulgaria 
that it would “look favorably” on Bul- 
garian claims for return of the Dobruja 
territory from Rumania. 

But the future fate of Rumania and the 
Balkans was little affected by these Anglo- 
Rumanian dissensions. It was decided up- 
on in Germany. The Prime Minister of 
Rumania, Bulgaria, and Slovakia were 
summoned to Berchtesgaden to hear, as 
Rumanian newspapers put it, “the ver- 
dict of the axis, against which there is no 
appeal.” The Rumanian Premier, Ion 
Gigurtu, and the Foreign Minister, Mihail 
Manoilescu, lunched with Herr von Rib- 
bentrop at Fuschl Castle near Salzburg, 
and after having been received by Hitler 
left for Rome. (Fuschl Castle belonged 
originally to an Austrian monarchist, Herr 
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Newsweek 


To refute rumors of illness, Mussolini, 57 last 


Monday, invited 40 foreign correspondents to see him ride and play tennis. 
After the show he demanded in German: ‘Bin ich krank? Schwach? Bin ich 
miide?’ (‘Am I sick? Weak? Am I tired?’) It was his first show of the kind 
in three years—when the picture above was taken. 
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von Remiz, who died a few months ago in 
Dachau concentration camp. He was mar- 
ried to a niece of the self-exiled Baron von 
Thyssen.) 

Next day the Bulgarian Premier, Bog- 
dan Philoff, and the Foreign Minister, 
Ivan Popoff, visited the Fiihrer, and on 
Sunday, July 28, President Tiso of the 
Slovakian Protectorate with his Premier 
and Propaganda Minister concluded the 
chain of conferences with Balkan states- 
men. The series had started on July 10 
with the visit of the Hungarian Premier 
and Foreign Minister to Chancellor Hit- 
ler. 

The German press said that Rumania’s 
submission to the Axis was to be sealed 
by “sacrifices if necessary” to Hungary 
and Bulgaria, the two claimants to terri- 
tory lost in the last war. The Rumanians 
declared their acceptance of the territorial 
concessions demanded from their country 
for the “new order in Southeastern Eu- 
rope,” but asked for a delay until the 
“bloody wounds” of the loss of Bessarabia 
to Russia could heal. 
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Russian Dessert 


Finland was forced to make new con- 
cessions to Moscow last week. The new 
Russo-Finnish border was moved another 
kilometer into Finland near Raeikkoelae, 
and on July 26 it became known that a 
week before Russia had demanded and 
obtained permission for military transit 
through Finland. The explanation given 
for this action was the necessity of a 
permanent connection between Russia and 
her naval base on the Hangé Peninsula, 
which she had “leased” from Finland un- 
der the peace treaty of March 13, 1940. 
The only approach to the Red Navy’s 
“Baltic Gibraltar” had hitherto been by 
sea, and this might easily have been 
blocked by ice in the winter or by enemy 
men-of-war in case of conflict with the 
other great Baltic power, Germany. 

A new Finnish-Russian trade treaty was 
ratified by President Kyésti Kallio. More- 
over, although Finland denied that Russia 
had demanded almost complete demobili- 
zation of the Finnish Army, it was known 
that several officers of the Finnish General 
Staff had given up their posts and gone 
to Stockholm. 





Uneasy Ottoman 


Early last month, Germany charged 
that documents captured in France 
showed that Turkey, in violation of her 
friendship pact with Moscow, had plotted 
with Britain and France last spring to at- 
tack the Soviet Union. That brought a 
sharp rejoinder on July 12 from Refik 
Saydam, Turkey’s Premier, in which he 
not only attacked “those who . . . accuse 
Turkey and try to compromise Turkish 





Newsweek 


Haile Selassie resumes war regalia 


statesmen,” but repudiated the Berlin 
charges “with contempt.” 

Ostensibly, Saydam’s tirade was direct- 
ed against the Berlin Propaganda Bureau. 
Actually, however, Balkan observers re- 
garded it as a direct reply to the alleged 
intrigues of Franz von Papen, Nazi envoy 
to Ankara, aimed at undermining the posi- 
tion of Turkey’s Foreign Minister, Siikrii 
Saracoglu and also at upsetting Turko- 
Russian relations. 

Last week, von Papen’s activities once 
again posed a puzzle for the Turks. First, 
on July 25, he signed a new trade pact 
with Ankara providing for the barter of 
$16,000,000 of German manufactures for 
Turkish tobacco and other products. The 
same day, he left suddenly for Germany, 
where he arrived in time to be on hand 
during Hitler’s conferences with Ruma- 
nian and Bulgarian statesmen. 

That roused new Turkish speculation— 
and fears—as to what the Axis may have 
in store for Turkey. The most alarming of 
the rurmors was that Hitler intends to 
penalize the Turks for siding with Britain 
by eliminating them from Europe, giving 
European Turkey—and nominal control 
of the Dardanelles—to Bulgaria and there- 
by providing another bulwark against So- 
viet expansion in the southeast. 


Tokyo Week End a 


Over the week end, Japanese police ar- 
rested twelve prominent British residents 
of Tokyo and other cities. Most of them 
were heads of important business concerns. 
Not a word of the arrests was printed in 
Tokyo newspapers, but the interpretation 
of foreigners was that the new pro-Axis 
government of Prince Konoye had, at 
German request, discovered a British spy 
plot. 

One of those arrested was Melville J, 
Cox, Far Eastern manager of Reuter’s 
news agency and a resident of Tokyo since 
1901. On Monday, the Japanese Minis- 
tries of War and Justice made a joint 
announcement that Cox had committed 
suicide by jumping from a third-story 
window of the police station. They said 
he had left a letter to his wife which 
concluded: “I have been well treated 
but there is no doubt how matters are 
going.” 
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Sidelights of the War 


Since 1932 France has had its own minor 
replica of Irish Nationalism—a separatist 
movement in the northwest triangle of 
Brittany. There a small but vociferous 
minority, with a newspaper in the Breton 
dialect, a few minor bombings to its credit, 
and among its leaders a girl known as the 
“Red Virgin of Brittany,” has 
autonomy for the ancient duchy and its 
3,000,000 Celtic inhabitants. On July 25, 
the German official news agency, DNB, 
quoted from the newspaper, L’Heure Bre- 
tonne, an announcement that the autono- 
mist movement had received official Ger- 
man recognition. Next day the German 
Foreign Office issued a sharp denial. The 
idea, said a spokesman, had been 
“slipped through when nobody was look- 
ing.” 


*| Haile Selassie, former Emperor of Ethio- 
pia, flew to Alexandria, Egypt, last week 
from his retreat at Bath, Somerset, in 
England. There, in the men’s washroom 
of the former Italian Yacht Club, he ex- 
changed his civilian clothes and cognomen, 
Mr. Tafari, for the uniform of an Ethio- 
pian Generalissimo and the title of Em- 
peror. He and a British officer drank a 
toast in wine left behind by the Italians. 
Then he went south to the Anglo-Egyp- 
tian Sudan, to direct once again his na- 
tion’s struggle against Italy. 


sought 


€ The automobile wreck of June 28, in 
which Paul Reynaud, 62-year-old ex-Pre- 
mier of France, suffered severe head in- 
juries, caused the death of his long-time 
friend, Countess Héléne de Portes, it was 
announced last week. The Countess, who 
had been in love with Reynaud since she 
was 16, was credited with having cor- 
siderable influence over his political de- 
cisions. 
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VIESSAGE 


to the American People 


T 3:30 P. M. Thursday, July 18th, the United 
States Liner Manhattan brought to a success- 
ful close an important chapter in American Maritime 
History. For when the last of the Manhattan’s pas- 
sengers walked down the gangway, the job of re- 
patriating 21,000 Americans, stranded in a war torn 
Europe, was completed. This important task could 
not have been accomplished without the effective 
and efficient cooperation of the State Department 
and the United States Maritime Commission. 


To the thousands of Americans who showed su- 
preme good nature and good sportsmanship under 
trying and abnormal conditions, the management of 
the United States Lines wishes to express its sincere 
appreciation, and takes very real pleasure in printing 
this message. 


The Line also wishes to express its appreciation to 
the officers and crews of the ships, as well as its per- 
sonnel ashore. Reports from every side leave no 
doubt that these men and women met a difficult 
and trying task with tireless energy, competence, 
courtesy and cheerfulness. 


Here was the situation facing American Shipping 
when the War broke out. First, it came just when all 
ships, American and foreign, were already booked to 
capacity for the normal Westbound “rush season”’. 
Second, more and more transatlantic tonnage was 
withdrawn from passenger service as flag after flag 
became involved. Third, due to the war there was 
great confusion at the normal European terminals of 
the United States Lines which added to the problem. 
And finally, our own Neutrality Laws prevented 
United States Lines vessels from using these ter- 
minals—and entirely new ports of embarkation had 
to be found. 


Naturally, travel under wartime conditions was 
abnormal. Every nook and corner of the ship was 
jammed with passengers and their luggage. Passen- 
ger lists were double the ship’s designed capacity. 
Salons and night clubs became dormitories. Cots 
were even set up in the swimming pools. Meals had 
to be prepared for almost continuous service in the 
dining rooms. Officers, stewards, stewardesses, etc., 
worked literally day and night. 









The New America 
to the WEST INDIES 


Yet, while there were isolated examples of frayed 
nerves and wartime tension, the overwhelming ma- 
jority of passengers put up with overcrowding and 
inconvenience cheerfully and willingly, and with fine 
understanding of the difficult conditions under which 
the officers and crews were working. 

* * * 
We genuinely appreciate the thoughtfulness which 
prompted testimonials such as this one, signed by 
the passengers of the Washington at the conclusion 
of a recent Westbound voyage, and addressed to the 
Captain, his Officers and Crew, in gratitude— 


“for the foresight and skill with which ar- 
rangements have been made and the ship’s 
routine reorganized to accommodate over 
double the normal number of passengers with 
every provision for their safety and a mini- 
mum of discomfort and inconvenience. 


“They, in particular, give thanks to the stew- 
ards and stewardesses who, called upon for 
more than twice the usual service, have ren- 
dered it with the same courtesy and cheerful- 
ness traditional to the ships of the UNITED 
STATES LINES. 
“All this has made it possible for large num- 
bers of United States citizens to escape from 
hardships and danger who, because of the can- 
cellation of the sailing of many of the trans- 
atlantic ships, found themselves in Europe at 
the outbreak of the war without adequate 
means of transportation. 
“May the example set by the Commander, 
Officers, and Crew of the S. S. Washington 
remain traditional in the American Mer- 
chant Marine.” 
or 

The United States Lines pledges itself: 

(1) To continue its efforts in cooperation with the 
Maritime Commission in building a greater 
American Merchant Marine. 

(2) To maintain the Line’s fine traditions and 
exacting standards on all of its ships. 


JOHN M. FRANKLIN, President 


World-Wide Services of the UNITED STATES LINES and Associated Lines | 
The Manhattan 


and Washington 
Maiden Voyage AUG. 10th to CALIFORNIA—MEXICO ~~ A Regular Weekly Service 


The Pres. Rodsevelt 
to BERMUDA 


5 Panama Pacific Liners to 
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Mars, Guardian of the Unfit, 
Called a Breeder of Weaklings 

















The World War inscribed on the rolls 
of history a total casualty list (killed, 
wounded, imprisoned, and missing) on 
both sides of 37,494,186 human beings and 
cost in dollars about $270,000,000,000. 

Last week, Dr. Earnest A. Hooton, fa- 
mous Harvard anthropologist, assayed the 
cost of the struggle in social terms be- 
fore a panel of 250 experts at the New 
England Conference on Tomorrow’s Chil- 
dren, meeting at the Harvard summer 
school. 

The present war, Dr. Hooton said, can 
be laid squarely at the door of the pre- 
vious conflict because the latter was 
“largely responsible for the decline in hu- 
man physique, intelligence, and morality 
which has led in Europe to the abandon- 
ment of individual liberty and free insti- 
tutions.” 

Armed conflict, he told the educators, 
“kills and cripples the best and most vig- 
orous of the breeding stock and wreaks 
havoc upon the nervous and endocrine or- 
ganization of potential mothers, thereby 
lowering the quality of the offspring they 
produce. It depresses nutritional and gen- 
eral environmental conditions so that a 
postwar generation is conceived in pathol- 
ogy and born in despair.” 

Turning to the domestic scene, Dr. 
Hooton criticized our social agencies thus: 
government, because it has “pampered 
the unfit” and “penalized the capable”; 
education, because it has been almost ex- 
clusively “cultural” rather than “biolog- 
ical”; religion, because it has failed to 
teach men to “behave decently”; science, 
because it has contributed to the “deterio- 
ration” of man’s mental processes. 

The Harvard authority then advanced 
a program for the regeneration of man: 
(1) reeducation of the human animal “as 
is”; (2) segregation of the biologically and 
sociologically unfit with their ultimate re- 
duction by restrictions on breeding, and 
(3) an intensive study of human heredity 
for the purpose of breeding better men. 

At the same conference, Dr. Carle C. 
Zimmerman, Harvard sociologist, declared 
that American mothers must produce an 
average of four children if the United 
States is to remain a first-class power. 

Asserting that this country has adopted 
an “imperialistic world-power mood,” he 
said: “An imperial policy presupposes a 
population to support the doctrine. We 
must either keep up our population and 
keep it in shape to support the policy 
or give up the imperialism. I see no 
signs of any attempt to give up the im- 
Perialism.” In a previous speech Dr. Zim- 
merman pointed out that the move- 
ment toward “childlessness and anti-famil- 











Dromio (Joe Penner) reads war headlines in ‘The Boys From Syracuse’ 


ism” has increased rapidly since 1930. 

Prof. Clifford Kirkpatrick, University 
of Minnesota sociologist, described the 
status of women under National Socialism 
in Germany. Femininity, he said, “implies 
to the Nazi mind docile performance of 
both work and reproductive functions in 
the interests of a militant and ruthless 
tribal society.” 





Road Scholars 


When commencement time comes to the 
American campus, the undergraduates of 
many a college take to the highways and 
byways and pursue their studies under the 
open sky to the rhythm of rolling wheels. 

This year, more than a score of insti- 
tutions have sent units of students out on 
the road in trucks, trains, buses and trail- 
ers to make field studies in geology, bi- 
ology, botany, geography, economics, and 
other courses. 

Last week, a class of twelve students— 
five men and seven co-eds—from Antioch 
College rolled into New York City from a 
three-week stay at Lewiston, Maine, and 
out again on the way to Anniston, Ala., 
to study the community life of a typical 
Southern textile town. Theirs was one of 
five college units exploring the social con- 
ditions of the country under the sponsor- 
ship of the Open Road, a non-profit travel 
organization. 

Under the chaperonage of Dr. C. D. 
Stevens, the group travels in a specially 
built truck. The boys camp in the truck 
and the girls stay in tourist homes. Each 
pays $125 to cover the expenses of the 
eight-week course, and each will receive 
from six to nine hours of academic credit 
at Antioch. 

Other institutions cooperating in the 
Open Road plan are Harvard, Colorado 
State College, New York University, and 
Columbia. 








ENTERTAINMENT 





Having Fun With Shakespeare: 
Old Plot Dressed in New Gags 


Although Shakespeare’s “The Comedy 
of Errors” has long been ignored by the 
legitimate theater, a musical comedy de- 
rived from it called Tue Boys From 
Syracuse opened on Broadway in 1938 
to run for 235 per‘ormances. As current- 
ly fashioned for the screen, this same 
musical will evoke mixed reactions: so- 
phisticated audiences will be bored by 
its reiteration of obvious comedy, and the 
indulgent will have a field day of running- 
fire gags and broad comedy. 

Filching Shakespeare’s plot without 
benefit of his text, George Abbott—in col- 
laboration with Richard Rodgers and 
Lorenz Hart—evolved a tuneful and row- 
dy tale of ancient Greece, in which twin 
brothers and their twin slaves, who have 
been separated for years, find themselves 
in Ephesus unknown to each other. The 
most productive complication derives from 
the fact that the Antipholus and the slave 
Dromio of Ephesus are married to warm- 
hearted ladies who cannot reasonably be 
expected to distinguish their husbands 
from the Antipholus and Dromio who hail 
from the enemy city of Syracuse. 

Expanding the farce for Universal un- 
der the unwinking eye of the Hays office, 
Leonard Spigelgass and Charles Grayson 
have substituted a scriptful of verbal and 
pictorial gags for the risqué implications 
of their Broadway source. The writers de- 
serve to succeed if only by the overwhelm- 
ing number of their inventions—the stone 
newspapers headlining “Ephesus Blitz- 
kriegs Syracuse”; the checkered chariot 
with the taximeter; the picketing gladia- 
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On the hottest day of the year, 
Miss Margie Hart made her extremely 
personal appearance. Not her first ap- 
pearance, but by way of being her 
debut all over again. 

At the time of this debut Miss Hart 
was taking off her clothes, a feat which 
upon that day would have been no 
special accomplishment. Some of the 
citizens were doing exactly that, and 
all of them wanted to. Miss Margie 
Hart does, however, happen to remove 
her clothes much more skillfully, and 
with more success, than anyone I know. 

The problem of getting from raiment 
to no raiment is, to most of us, no prob- 
lem whatever. But most of us can’t do 
it with grace. In the first place, most of 
us have no grace. In another place, 
having no grace, we strip down to 
what is left to us by an all-knowing, 
all-merciful, and too observant Provi- 
dence. But Miss Margie Hart can (and 
does) stand fairly still, and have far 
more true grace than most of us ever 
have. 

Standing still Miss Hart looks good. 
When, as frequently occurs in her line 
of work, Miss Hart chooses to go in- 
to motion, she rejects the static situa- 
tion, and she moves, Miss Hart is 
extremely attractive. 

Being a strip-tease girl, Miss Margie 
Hart is fully competent in the occupa- 
tion of taking off her clothes for a liv- 
ing; and you don’t get that job unless 
you have that primary, all-important 
qualification. You know. 

But also, Miss Hart is the top girl in 
that field of endeavor. Which means 
that she has been doing exactly this for 
six or seven years. Ran away from 
home then. Rialto, in Chicago. She is 
one of the two or three most highly 
paid young women engaged in this 
pastime. She apparently likes the work. 
And, speaking as a more or less skepti- 
cal watcher, the work likes her. She 
pulls about 500 bucks a week for her 
work. Her story is that a considdable 
part of this dough goes back to her 
pappy and mammy in Lathrop, Mis- 
souri, where Margie has a lil ole pied- 
a-terre and sisters and brothers. She 
now returns nightly to a flat in the 
Van Dorn apartments in New York, 
where she is in residence with an old 





Hart Time 


by JOHN O’HARA 


pal called Joy Zelle. Joy is not the girl 
that Margie originally ran away from 
Missouri with, but they joined up 
about five years ago to solidify their 
friendship by occasionally living to- 
gether. Joy is in the same line of work. 
But Joy might be Gene Krupa while 
Margie is Goldkette. Incidentally, 
Margie speaks glowingly of Hinda Was- 
sau. 


Margie Hart is not only a strip- 
tease girl; she is a strip-tease girl who 
has a following (hence her big salary) . 
She need not bother about bumps and 
grinds. This nice little 24-year-old num- 
ber from Missouri need worry only 
about drinking (which she doesn’t do, 
because it might put wrinkles in a 
wrong abdominal place) or some other 
activity that might jeopardize her 
word-by-mouth reputation in the East. 
In the East she has enough of a stand- 
ing to make her billing a selling point. 
There are ten cities in the “Eastern 
wheel” of burlesque and ten in the 
“Midwest wheel.” Margie is a very big 
draw in the East and she would like 
(at 24 or so) to run that draw into a 
lot of money. Margie Hart is what they 


- call a “parade woman,” in that she 


comes out with some clothes on, grad- 
ually takes them off, and the customers 
come back just to see the same thing. 
Just a pretty girl undressing. She 
works in New York for a wise little 
man named I. H. Herk, who has been 
in the burleycue business for 35 years, 
and is a partner of Harold Minsky. 
In New York City there is a thing 
called the commissioner of licenses who, 
I believe, can reject your license to 
produce burlesque on no less arbitrary 
reason than that he doesn’t like your 
kisser. I happen to agree that that’s 
sometimes a good reason, but I also 
think the power’s been given to the 
wrong man, in New York (a Mr. 
Moss), Boston, and Chicago. In New 
York the name Minsky means burley- 
cue (and v.v.) and you can’t use the 
name of Minsky, nor the word bur- 
lesque, just because it has been de- 
cided (a word I don’t use loosely) that 
you can’t. Well, I am sure I'd prefer 
the kisser of Miss Hart to that of Mr. 
Moss. Nice to have seen you. 











tor; the spouting dictator, with jaw and 
gestures reminiscent of Mussolini, and the 
chariot race that burlesques the inevitable 
climactic chase of Westerns and Keystone 
comedies. 

The first venture in film production by 
Jules Levy (formerly general sales man- 
ager for RKO Radio), “The Boys From 
Syracuse” is still notable for the Rodgers 
and Hart score which includes four of 
their original melodies—headed by “This 
Can’t Be Love”—and two equally pleasant 
new ones. In addition, the producer has 
given his initial try a handsome produc- 
tion and a popular cast. Directed by A. 
Edward Sutherland, Allan Jones sings and 
makes believe ingratiatingly as the broth- 
ers Antipholus, who are respectively mar- 
ried and engaged to sisters played by Irene 
Hervey (Mrs. Allan Jones) and Rosemary 
Lane. The fattest comedy roles go to Joe 
Penner as the brothers Dromio and Mar- 
tha Raye as their willing victim. Alan 
Mowbray, Eric Blore, and Charles Butter- 
worth struggle for subtler comedy without 
much help from the script. 





Kansans in the Congo 


In 1910, a 16-year-old girl of Chanute, 
Kan., and a young movie-theater owner 
in nearby Independence, married and 
sailed for the South Seas on their honey- 
moon. For the next 27 years Martin and 
Osa Johnson spent most of their time 
exploring the dark reaches of Africa and 
Borneo and making a film record of their 
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adventures—a partnership that ended in 
1987 when Martin Johnson died in a plane 
crash. 

After a fashion, Columbia’s I Marriep 
ApvenTuRE—produced by Osa Johnson 
and based on her current nonfictional best 
seller—is that rara avis, a screen autobi- 
ography. And although interpolated 
scenes and an off-screen narration con- 
tribute continuity by dramatizing some 
of the disappointments and triumphs of 
the Johnsons’ colorful career, this film is 
essentially a deft compilation of selected 
sequences from the couple’s exciting cam- 
era record of strange birds, beasts, and 
even stranger human beings in the out-of- 
the-way corners of the world. 





A Case for Preparedness 


Five and a half years after its first pro- 
duction reached the screen, The March of 
Time releases its first full-length film. As 
movie making, THe Ramparts We Watcu 
is an interesting if not always successful 
attempt to correlate 1914-18 newsreel foot- 
age and fictional interludes from the same 
war years; as propaganda, it is a frank 
statement for preparedness that accepts as 
inevitable the United States’ involvement 
in the present war. 

Produced and directed by Louis de 
Rochemont, “The Ramparts We Watch” 
sets its scene in a typical United States 
manufacturing town and dramatizes its 
citizens’ changing attitude toward Europe 
from the apathy that met the assassination 
at Sarajevo to the enthusiasm and vitality 
that built the American war machine. The 
film’s purpose is best served by its shrewd- 
ly edited newsreel flashbacks; in the hands 
of a mostly non-professional cast the per- 
sonal narrative proves to be undramatic. 





Osa Johnson in two scenes from her new picture ‘I Married Adventure’ 








BOOKS 


Mr. Big, an English View: 
Presidency Needs More Power, 
British Educator Writes 


Harold J. Laski’s THe American Prest- 
DENCY, AN INTERPRETATION is an unusually 
stimulating and informative book on a 
very large subject. And the fact that the 
author is an Englishman writing about 
American politics only adds to the book’s 
value, for as a foreigner he is not writing 
about institutions he lives by and under, 
which are therefore too close to him to 
afford detachment. It is no accident that 
two classic works on the American system 
—de Tocqueville’s “Democracy in Amer- 
ica” and Bryce’s “The American Common- 
wealth”—were both written by foreigners. 

Like his great forerunner, Lord Bryce, 
Laski is a British liberal with a specific 
interest in labor. A professor of political 
science at the University of London, he 
also takes an active part in British polities 
as a member of the Labor party. He first 
started teaching in this country at the age 
of 23, when he gave a course at Harvard. 
In the twenty-odd years since, he has made 
a close study of our political life and has 
built up a wide acquaintance in American 
academic and political circles. One friend 
is Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

Laski has no great pretension for his 
book; it is an “interpretation” rather than 
a treatise. For the American system he 
professes, on the whole, respect and ad- 
miration. Where he has reservations— 
about our political conventions, for in- 
stance, and the way we choose candidates 
—he remarks that anyone with an inside 





knowledge of British political-party life 
must hesitate to cast the first stone. 

A never-ceasing source of wonder to 
foreigners, the author says, is the degree 
to which the American President holds the 
interest, while he is in office, of even the 
most politically apathetic citizen. 

“The people expect to be interested by 
their President; that is one of the reasons 
why they have elected him. They want to 
see him in action, to hear him speak. The 
foreigner may hear amusement, even con- 
tempt, about members of Congress; he will 
rarely hear anything but respect for the 
Presidential office as such.” 

The main weakness Laski finds in our 
present system is the anomalous position 
of the President in relation to Congress. 
Congress, he says, seeks continually to de- 
crease the President’s stature in the eyes 
of the public, and thus to increase its own. 
Except in very grave crises, every recom- 
mendation of the Chief Executive must be 
whittled, amended, and compromised by 
the legislature in order that Congress may 
show its independence. 

Laski’s conclusion is that the American 
President should be given more power, 
for a weak President means a strong 
Congress but a strong Congress does not 
mean strong in the sense of unity of direc- 
tion. A weak President, in other words, 
says the author, is a gift to the forces of 
reaction. (THe AMERICAN PRESIDENCY, AN 
INTERPRETATION. 278 pages, 85,000 words. 
Harper, New York. $2.50.) 


—_—- 





Cultural Picnics for Writers 


The writers’ conference is a growing cul- 
tural phenomenon in American life. Every 
summer, aspiring authors in increasing 
numbers and of all ages scrape up enough 





money to spend two weeks at one of the 
various colleges that turn their campuses 
into literary dude ranches. There the ten- 
derfoot writer may (for a fee) watch old 
hands like Sherwood Anderson or Carl 
Sandburg wrangle manuscripts and get tips 
on how to rope literary agents. 

The oldest conference was started fifteen 
years ago at Bread Loaf Mountain, Vt., 
under the auspices of Middlebury College. 
In 1930, the University of Colorado be- 
came the annual scene of the Writers’ Con- 
ference in the Rocky Mountaiiis, and five 
years later Olivet College at Olivet, Mich., 
followed suit. All three of these are now 
of respectable size, pulling in from 150 to 
200 hopefuls a season. The fee is less than 
a fortnight at a first-rate summer hotel, 
averaging around $100 for everything. A 
more recent feature of the conferences is 
the Readers’ Course (also known as “au- 
ditors’ course”) which opens the door to 
people with no manuscripts to submit but 
who want to live two weeks in cozy prox- 
imity with well-known authors and hope to 
absorb a little culture by the way. 

Courses at all three conferences are of- 
fered in every field of writing—with the 
possible exception of true confessions; one 
can study radio-script writing, the novel, 
the short story, drama, and the pulps. 
(Limits are necessarily placed on the bulk 
of manuscript one person can bring; Bould- 
er allows one novel, one book of poems, one 
play, one biography, one children’s book, 
and two short stories maximum.) The 
authors at whose feet one may sit include 
many prominent poets, critics, playwrights, 
and novelists. At Olivet, where the session 
just ended, the staff included Sherwood 
Anderson and Glenway Wescott, novelists, 
and Padraic Colum and Carl Sandburg, 
poets. Bread Loaf, which gets under way 
in mid-August, offers Robert Frost and 
Louis Untermeyer, poets, John Mason 
Brown, drama critic, and John Marquand, 
novelist. At the Rocky Mountain confer- 








Bread Loaf writers’ conference: Louis Untermeyer conducts a verse clinic. . . 





ence (July 22-Aug. 9), authors in attend- 
ance include Louis Bromfield, Carl Van 
Doren, and Eric Knight. 

After workshop hours, conferees can get 
further acquainted with the master writ- 
ers by going swimming, boating, and horse- 
back riding with them. There are also or- 
ganized outings; at Colorado, for example, 
the Boulder Chamber of Commerce throws 
an annual steak fry for literary pilgrims. 

The one sour note in all this is that after 
all these years of conferring and discussing 
such momentous questions as “What Freud 
Did to Fiction” and “Should Imaginative 
Writers Be Essentially Economically and 
Socially Conscious?” the list of published 





... Middlebury dramatic director 
Hortense Moore and poet Robert 
Frost look over a play 


work by graduate conferees remains pretty 
unimpressive. No Saroyan, no Heming- 
way, not even one good slick-paper fic- 
tioneer has come out of these cultural pic- 
nics. It would seem that the best way to 
learn to write is still by writing. 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


OrreENTAL AssemMBLY. By T. E. Law- 
rence. 291 pages, 30,000 words. IIlustra- 
tions, maps, notes, index. Dutton, New 
York. $3. An interesting scrapbook, espe- 
cially for Lawrence of Arabia collectors, 
containing a diary he kept on a trip 
through Syria in 1911 and other hitherto 
uncollected writings. There is a large sup- 
plement of photographs of Arab life, taken 
by Lawrence. 


MapamMe Dortuea. By Sigrid Undset. 
351 pages, 120,000 words, Knopf, New 
York. $2.50. A full-bodied novel of eight- 
eenth-century Norwegian life by the great 
Scandinavian writer and Nobel Prize win- 
ner, who was forced to flee her country 
during the Nazi invasion of Norway and is 
now in exile in Sweden. 





MYSTERY WEEK 

Tue Lerr Lec. By Alice Tilton, 275 
pages. Norton, New York. $2. This is a 
further adventure—and the funniest s0 
far—of Leonidas Witherall, the retired pro- 
fessor who looks so much like Shake- 
speare. There is a very fine and complicated 
murder for “the prof” to solve, but the 
higher points come in his encounters with 
the lady known as the Scarlet Wimpernel 
and the gentleman who wanders about 
wearing green satin breeches and carrying 
a golden harp. 


Wuo’s Arran? By Elisabeth Sanzay 
Holding. 265 pages. Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
New York. $2. Like most of the author's 
tales, this is a story of growing terror 
rather than a true mystery. It revolves 
around Susie Alban, who travels to sell 4 
culture course and whose life is therefore 
endangered by one of the four men she 
meets on her first trip. Well told, with 
good characterization. 
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FOURTH ESTATE 


The Deceit of Anastasia: 
Censorship’s Old Maid Blamed 
for the Fall of France 





A crotchety little old maid in black, her 
hair tied in a top knot and corkscrew 
curls, and her bony hands wielding enor- 
mous scissors, was identified last week as 
one of the enemies who brought France 
to her knees. Anastasia, as the old maid 
was dubbed, was a fictitious character 
symbolizing French censorship—suppres- 
sion of the truth. A joke to French jour- 
nalists during the “phony war” days, when 
her picture appeared frequently in the 
press, Anastasia soon became the object 
of bitter derision. Last week, four corre- 
spondents, two Americans and two British, 
were on record expressing their opinion 
that French censorship—because it lulled 
the nation into a false sense of security 
and discouraged an energetic defense— 
was one of the chief causes of the debacle 
in France. 

“Why was the world not told of what 
was happening?” asked Kenneth Downs, 
INS correspondent. “Because of the French 
censorship—a paralyzing, sinister censor- 
ship which I have reason to believe con- 
tained its good share of Nazi agents and 
which contributed materially to France’s 
defeat.” 

In the opinion of Waverly Root, former 
Paris correspondent of the Danish paper 
Politiken and Mutual Broadcasting com- 
mentator, “the censorship helped to under- 
mine French morale.” 

After denouncing Anastasia’s blue-pencil 
tactics for creating “imbecile optimism,” 
The Manchester Guardian Weekly’s for- 
mer Paris correspondent (the publication 
jealously preserves the anonymity of its 
writers) said: “The censorship was one 
of the chief causes of France’s collapse; let 
us not forget it.” 

“Instead of honest news,” wrote Geoffrey 
Cox of The London Daily Express, “the 
French people were told little, and that 
little was usually a story of successes. 
Then, suddenly, a radio speech would be 
sprung on them, perhaps by Reynaud or 
some other politician, detailing yet another 
disaster. The flight from Paris was almost 
directly the result of this sealed-lips pol- 


: ” 


Icy. 





Profession or Trade 


Whether newspapermen are “profession- 
als” and exempt—like doctors and lawyers 
—from governmental wages and hours reg- 
ulation or “nonprofessionals” and subject 
—like most factory and office workers— 
to such regulation has been an agitating 
question ever since 1933, when Brig. Gen. 
Hugh Johnson organized the NRA. Under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, passed in 


1938, newspaper workers were classified as 
nonprofessionals, but the debate has been 
kept alive by the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association. 

Last week it flared up again—in the 
Federal District Court at Dallas, Texas, 
and in a wage-hour hearing held in Wash- 
ington, D.C. The Dallas action took the 
form of a suit filed by the A. H. Belo 
Corp., publisher of The Dallas News, to 
test the law’s applicability to newspaper 
employes. The case will be heard later. In 
the Washington hearing, Elisha Hanson, 
former Chicago Tribune reporter and now 
counsel for the ANPA, urged the Wage- 
IIour Division to designate reporters, 
writers, editors, and advertising employes 
as professional workers. To Hanson, the 
Wage-Hour Division’s definition of execu- 
tive and administrative employes “ignored 
the command of Congress.” 

To another witness, Dean Carl W. Ack- 
erman of the Columbia University Grad- 
uate School of Journalism, the situation 
was even more insidious: the inclusion of 
newspapermen under the provisions of the 
Wage-Hour Act, he opined, was “the first 
step” toward government regulation of the 
press. Support for Ackerman’s contention 
that journalism is a profession came from 
two other school of journalism deans, Ken- 
neth E. Olson of Northwestern University 
and Frank Martin of the University of 
Missouri, and from William L. Daley, rep- 
resenting the National Editorial Associa- 
tion. Unless additional employes are ex- 
empted from the provisions of the act, 
Daley testified, hundreds of small news- 
papers face ruin. 

As a part of the current controversy, 
the American Newspaper Guild, CIO union 
representing newspaper workers, last Feb- 
ruary submitted a brief to the Wage-Hour 
Division vigorously opposing any change 
that would remove newspaperdom’s 
“white-collar workers” from government 
regulation. 
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4{ When a committee from the American 
Newspaper Guild sought to deal with The 
New York Times last week (one of a long 
series of conferences), it was told that a 
group called the American Newspaper 
Writers Association, an American Federa- 
tion of Labor unit, had also claimed to rep- 
resent the majority of The Times news- 
room employes. Arthur Hays Sulzberger, 
the publisher, declared: “Since it’s a ques- 
tion of jurisdiction, go to the Labor Board 
and get straightened out which union has 
the right to do the negotiating.” 








SCIENCE 


War Wounds of the Mind: 


‘Evacuation Shock’ Discovered 





in the Heroes of Dunkerque 


The World War was notable for the 
number of mental upsets produced among 
the fighting forces by shellfire, horror, and 
privation. More than 67,000 Americans are 
still receiving compensation for nervous 
and mental diseases directly traceable to 
the events of 1917 and 1918, while one 
out of every 30 British soldiers was suffi- 
ciently neurotic to be pensioned after the 
last war. 

Although military experts have no doubt 
that the European conflict today is claim- 
ing its toll of twisted minds, censors have 
clamped down strictly on the details of 
mental as well as physical casualties. But 
in the issue of the English medical weekly 
The Lancet that reached the United States 
last week, important findings were revealed 
about mental symptoms resulting from one 
of the war’s most terrifying events—the 
evacuation of 335,000 French and British 
soldiers from Dunkerque two months ago. 

Among the hundreds of cases were men 
who had been mistakenly pigeonholed as 


” Wide World 


Elisha Hanson (center) would make these reporters professional men 
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victims of sleeping sickness because they 
were afflicted by two typical aftereffects 
of the disease—their hands shook as if 
they were stricken with palsy and their 
faces were frozen into expressionless mus- 
cular immobility. But later observations 
showed well-known symptoms of war neu- 
roses such as nightmares and abnormal 
anxiety. Other sufferers had hysterical fits 
and loss of memory, while one survivor of 
a torpedoed merchant vessel had visions 
of the sinking and of his mates drowning 
beside him. 

Drs. William Sargant and Eliot Slater 
of the medical corps—who made the re- 
port—emphasized that these neurotics 
were not supersensitive souls. Many of 
the more emotionally unstable soldiers had 
been weeded out as they broke down sev- 
eral months ago under army conditions 
short of actual fighting. Other nervous 
cases were previously sent to base hospitals 
when their stomachs—the internal organ 
that is most susceptible to nervous strain 
—went bad. But the recently studied vic- 
tims were men of “reasonably sound per- 
sonality” whose nerves stretched taut and 
then snapped from continual danger, 
sleeplessness, and the psychological frus- 
tration of having to retreat instead of 
striking back. 

In the early part of the World War, 
many of these men might have been re- 
garded as “weak sisters” by medically un- 
versed superiors and handled with little 
sympathy. More scientific but equally 
cruel treatment of such victims was the so- 
called “faradization” or electrical, method 
used at various times by England, France, 
Germany and other World War nations. 
A man with hysterical paralysis, for ex- 
ample, was often given powerful electric 
shocks accompanied by sharp military 
commands to carry out a certain action. 
This was kept up, sometimes as long as 
two hours, until the soldier obeyed orders. 
Although several deaths were reported 
from this procedure, it often produced re- 
sults. 

But psychiatrists also employed more 
humane treatments such as those used by 
Drs. Sargant and Slater. The first steps 
are a full diet and then rest—and more 
rest. If necessary, sleep may be induced 
by a method developed in the Spanish 
Civil War: the injection of barbiturates 
and other sedatives into the muscles at 
four-hour intervals. This procedure was 
enough to restore sanity to milder cases, 
who gradually regained memory of the 
particular experiences that caused their 
minds to snap. 

More severely affected soldiers who were 
unable to recall these horrors, however, 
had to be hypnotized before they were 
relieved of the racking burdens of sup- 
pressed, unconscious thoughts. “From one 
man,” the doctors recounted, “it was elic- 
ited that he had found his badly injured 
brother near him and had taken him into 
a field and shot him to put him out of 








his misery. The torpedoed merchant sea- 
man remembered under hypnosis that in 
the water at his side had been his par- 
ticular friend, the second engineer .. . 
who had subsequently been washed away 
and drowned.” Careful treatment will 
make many mental victims capable of re- 
entering service, but the British physi- 
cians warned that if a man is convinced 
he’ll never be able to fight again, he prob- 
ably will have a recurrence of his collapse 
in active duty. 





The Spread of Malaria 


The United States’ chief malaria-spread- 
ing mosquito, Anopheles quadrimaculatus 
(so called because it has four black spots 
on its wings) , was a native American years 
before the first white settlers landed. But 
malaria itself was probably unknown 
among the Indians because the single- 
celled microorganisms that cause the dis- 
ease were confined to the Old World. This 
isolationist existence ended, however, with 
large-scale colonization, and the slave trade 
starting in 1619 supplied the United States 
with a steady stream of the dangerous mi- 
crobes which infested the blood stream of 
African Negroes. 

From that time on, Anopheles—which 
would be harmless if there were no ma- 
laria parasites—enjoyed a field day. Stick- 
ing their hypodermic-syringe stingers into 
patients, the insects sucked up the organ- 
isms and then went elsewhere to “inject” 
healthy persons with the deadly store. By 
1880, malaria was prevalent east of the 
Rockies, and the disease since has main- 
tained a foothold in the belt running south 
of Ohio and east of Texas and Oklahoma 
where warm climates provide long breed- 
ing periods for carrier mosquitoes. 

Drainage projects to eliminate swamps 



















and other stagnant waters where the insect 
breeds helped drive the scourge from most 
other areas, including the Northern Mis. 
sissippi Valley, but last week the problem 
arose again in this region as the health 
departments of five states—Iowa, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, Illinois, and Missouri~ 
joined to fight off a threatened mass jn- 
vasion of malaria. 

Iowa statistics indicate the alarming 
upward trend. The number of cases rose 
from 13 in 1938 to 71 in 1939. Twenty- 
one cases have already been reported for 
the first six months of this year—compared 
with only one case for the same period 
last year—and the high-malaria summer 
months are expected to bring the total to 
more than double the 1939 list. 

One reason for this increase, according 
to the United States Public Health Sery- 
ice, is that drainage systems used to con- 
trol malaria in the 1880s have since been 
neglected, with the result that rivers have 
backed into them and created swamps. 
Another involves a chain of 26 dams along 
the Upper Mississippi River that the gov- 
ernment has built to make a navigable 9- 
foot channel from the Twin Cities to St. 
Louis. The dams form 26 man-made lakes 
which provide breeding places for mosqui- 
toes. 

This danger of the dams is emphasized 
by J. A. LePrince, who is in charge of 
the important five-state malaria-control 
project. The public-health officer has a 
wide knowledge of the disease which in- 
cludes a firsthand contact when he was 
stricken for several months in 1904 while 
fighting malaria in the Panama Canal Zone 
with Gen. William C. Gorgas (at the time 
53 out of a control staff of 54 men caught 
the ailment) . 

He also did control work two years ago 
for the Tennessee Valley Authority, where 
dam-created lakes brought more mosqui- 





U.S, Public Health Service 


Malaria control: spraying one of the nation’s ‘mosquito farms’ 
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toes and a rise in malaria similar to that 
reported in the Northern Mississippi Val- 
ley states. 

“The first step in the veteran’s latest 
campaign will be a hunt for mosquito- 
breeding areas along shallow shores. This 
survey will be completed in October, and 
next spring large-scale control work will 
start. Methods of eradicating larvae have 
been developed by the TVA and include 
use of airplanes and hand-operated appa- 
ratus to spray deadly paris-green dust on 
infested water, cleaning away of shore- 
line shrubbery which provides food for 
the larvae, and opening and closing flood- 
gates to vary lake levels and prevent 
eggs from securing accustomed stagnant 
waters. 

Although malaria is usually considered 
a tropical disease, LePrince left no doubt 
as to its importance in the United States. 
He estimated that the ailment kills 45,000 
Americans every year and that there 
are 9,000,000 sufferers in the nation. Stand- 
ard treatment consists of doses of qui- 
nine and a new synthetic drug called 
atabrine. 





Tobacco, X-Ray Variety 
In 1926, Dr. H. J. Muller of the Univer- 


sity of Texas startled geneticists with an 
announcement that he had produced new 
varieties of fruit flies in the laboratory. 
He bombarded the insects’ eggs with 
X-rays, upset the normal arrangement of 
chromosomes and genes—heredity-trans- 
mitting units—and created flies with white 
instead of red eyes, monstrosities with mis- 
shapen wings, and similar so-called “muta- 
tions.” (These and other tests gave rise to 
the theory that during geological ages 
many animal species were created by earth- 
bombarding cosmic rays which penetrated 
eggs and embryos.) 

But the closest approach to practical re- 
sults from such experiments has come in 
plant studies, where X-rays produced fast- 
flowering grapefruit seeds, new kinds of 
tomatoes, and other growths that may be 
developed into valuable crops. Last week, 
Prof. T. H. Goodspeed of the University 
of California—a pioneer in this type of 
research—revealed details of work with a 
new breed of tobacco. Seven years ago 
Professor Goodspeed sprinkled X-rayed 
pollen on a commercial plant and discov- 
ered a promising type of tobacco. His new 
plant is the result of careful breeding from 
the parent growth, and its leaves are more 
numerous and closer together than those of 
the original strain. 

The new tobacco, now on exhibition at 
the Golden Gate Exposition, is being 
tested in the United States, Peru, and Aus- 
tralia. It is a slow-growing plant, and such 
growths tend to produce heavy leaves 
which are often used in pipe mixtures (cig- 
arette tobacco comes from the light leaves 
of fast-growing plants) . 


RELIGION 


Great-Great-Grandmother, 97, 


Lone Survivor of Mormon Trek 





Ninety-three years ago, on a sultry July 
day, a tall, gaunt bearded man in a buck- 
skin shirt reined in his horse atop Big 
Mountain, brushed the back of his hand 
across a dust-stained brow, peered out 
across the desolate wastes of the Great Salt 





Mrs. Brockbank, last of ’47ers 


Lake Valley, and announced with a mut- 
tered prayer of thanksgiving: 

“Tt is enough. This is the place.” 

The horseman was Brigham Young, and 
this was the Promised Land of the Mor- 
mons, inhabited only by Indians and 
owned by Mexico. With Young was a 
picked band of 143 men, three women, 
and two children who had left Iowa 
three months before, crossed the Great 
Plains and the Rocky Mountains, and 
fought hunger, thirst, and fatigue to find 
a new home—vanguard of thousands to 
follow. 

In the years to come, Young and his 
successors turned the wilderness into a 
man-made, flowering paradise by unremit- 
ting toil. Today, the Mormon Church 
boasts 774,169 members here and abroad, 
owns property valued at $23,843,105, and 
commissions 2,000 missionaries to spread 
the word in the 48 states and two-score 
foreign countries. 

Last week, in Salt Lake City, as in many 
Utah cities and towns, bearded men, hoop- 
skirted women, and bedecked children 
brought to a close a week-long celebration 
of their historic beginnings on Mormon 
Pioneer Day. An estimated 125,000 per- 
sons attended or took part in a glittering 
series of parades, rodeos, coronations, car- 
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nivals, and religious services, a mixed pae- 
an of merrymaking and consecration whose 
theme was the covered wagon. 

While the Mormons were flattered by 
the presence of Wendell L. Willkie, Re- 
publican Presidential nominee (see page 
17), the thoughts of the elder generation 
were on the feeble, withered form of Mrs. 
Mary Ann Park Brockbank, 97, of Holla- 
day, Utah, the only surviving member of 
the 1847 trek and a guest of honor at the 
festival. 

Born in Toronto, Mrs. Brockbank at 4 
made the perilous journey with her parents 
as a member of John Taylor’s company. 
They reached the Salt Lake Valley in Sep- 
tember 1847, and Brigham Young asked 
the father, John Park, to settle his family 
on the Provo River at what is now the 
city of Provo. For some time, the entire 
population lived within a fort. 

Moving to Holladay, Utah, at the age 
of 18, the girl married Isaac Brockbank in 
January 1865 and remained with him until 
he died in 1927. They had twelve children, 
of whom six are still living. Although ex- 
tremely feeble, Mrs. Brockbank continues 
her church work, sews, putters in her gar- 
den, and keeps a matriarchal eye on 46 
grandchildren, 86 great-grandchildren, and 
three great-great-grandchildren. 

















Episcopalians on the War 


The advent of any war quickly end 
firmly impales devout religionists on the 
horns of the dilemma of loyalty to the state 
—with the implied obligation to take up 
arms in its defense—or loyalty to the 
faith—with its specific injunctions against 
taking human life. 

Mindful that most church members 
manage to reconcile these opposing points 
of view, The Layman’s Magazine, monthly 
Episcopal publication, a month ago polled 
1,200 laymen and 1,200 clergymen—care- 
fully selected as a cross section of the 
church—to see how they felt about the 
current war: first as Christians and, sec- 
ond, as citizens. 

Last week, the returns were all in, and 
Episcopalians revealed these sentiments, as 
CurisTIANS: 


{ Twenty-eight per cent of the clergy and 
31 per cent of the laity believe Great 
Britain is fighting to maintain Christian 
civilization. 


Forty-six per cent of the clergy and 40 
per cent of the laity believe there is a 
moral balance in favor of Britain. 


“Seven per cent of the clergy and 4 per 
cent of the laity believe there is no choice 
between Britain and the Axis Powers on 
religious grounds. 


{ Five per cent of the clergy and 2 per 
cent of the laity believe it is un-Christian 
to take part in any war. 


{ Fourteen per cent of the clergy and 23 
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per cent of the laity hold mixed views. 


As citizens, those polled revealed 


that: 


{| Thirty-five per cent of the clergy and 
33 per cent of the laity favor full aid to 
Britain, including military assistance if 
needed. 


] Thirty-six per cent of the clergy and 29 
per cent of the laity favor wide material 
aid short of armed assistance. 


{ Fifteen per cent of the clergy and 20 
per cent of the laity favor an extensive 
preparedness program. 


{ Five per cent of the clergy and 2 per 
cent of the laity favor no’ extensive pre- 
paredness. 

“| Nine per cent of the clergy and 16 per 
cent of the laity hold mixed views. 


On the basis of these returns, Clifford 
P. Morehouse, editor of the magazine, 
summarized the Episcopal* viewpoint as 
follows: “Though the aims of neither side 
in the war can properly be termed Chris- 
tian, there is a moral balance clearly in 
favor of Britain. The United States should 
therefore extend wide material aid and 
credit to Britain, but not military aid; 
and at the same time this country should 
support an extensive preparedness pro- 
gram.” 


Rutherford’s Flock 

Jehovah’s Witnesses, an evangelical sect 
whose membership is variously estimated 
at from 20,000 to 1,000,000, held their na- 
tional convention in Detroit and regional 
conclaves in eighteen other cities last week 
in the face of clear indications that they 
were unwelcome. 

Convinced that the end of the world is 
at hand and determined to convert their 
critics to their viewpoint, the militant 
delegates ran into ymmediate trouble with 
the Detroit police. At Jeast 60 of them 
were arrested for hawking literature with- 
out a permit and were held for trial. 

In nearby Pontiac, Raymond Rafalski, 
who described himself as a delegate from 
Gardner, Mass., was taken into custody 
on a charge of insulting the American flag 
and released in $500 bond to await trial. 
Police quoted him as saying: “Why should 
we salute that rag?” In Boston, twelve 
delegates to the New England conclave 
were detained for displaying placards with- 
out police permission. 

At the Detroit meeting, Judge J. F. 
Rutherford, 70-year-old leader of the sect, 
explained the Witnesses’ refusal to salute 
the flag—an attitude which has brought 
legal and some lawless action against the 
cult throughout the country—in these 
words: “We, as Christian people, respect 








*Both Franklin D. Roosevelt and Wendell 
L Willkie, Presidential nominees of the major 
parties, are members of the Episcopal Church. 








the flag of the nation where we reside 
and we willingly obey every law for which 
that flag stands. We deem it more im- 
portant to obey the laws of the land, with- 
out violating our covenant with Almighty 
God by saluting an earthly thing, than to 
salute and then immediately violate the 
law for which the flag stands.” 

Fred W. Franz, temporary chairman, in- 
timated that the Witnesses, smarting under 
a nationwide epidemic of arrests, would 
refuse to serve if drafted for war. “We 
are not pacifists,” he said, “and are neu- 
tral as against war. We believe in de- 
fending God’s kingdom, and _ represent 
God’s theocratic organization, a heavenly 
government and not a part of the world. 
Consequently, we let the nations conduct 
their wars.” 





Diego Rivera’s ‘Girl With Doll’ 





Wide World 
Jehovah’s Witnesses members listen to Judge Rutherford’s address 
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Paintings of Early America: 
Bullets vs. Bows and Arrows 


The painter George Catlin (1796-1872) 
of Philadelphia was Wyoming-born and 
self-taught—one of the first American 
artists to love and be loved by the Amer- 
ican Indians. In the eight years he spent 
observing and painting them at war and at 
work for a copiously illustrated two-volume 
book most of them never saw, the redskins 
fed and sheltered Catlin, taught him their 
woodcraft tricks, and—often at the risk of 
their own scalps in enemy territory—es- 
corted him from tribe to tribe. 

Catlin has another distinction, too. Col. 
Samuel Colt, founder of the rifle and re- 
volver-manufacturing firm which rose to 
fame in 1837, when Colts were used to 
drive Indians from the Florida Everglades, 
commissioned Catlin to paint him a dozen 
oils which primarily demonstrated the su- 
periority of the rifles over bows and ar- 
rows. Painted between 1854 and 1857, 
there were used for advertising promotion 
and display; a copy of one of them—‘The 
Buffalo Hunt”—still hangs in Colt’s New 


. York office today. 


The originals hung for many years at 
Armsmear, the Colt residence in Hartford, 
Conn.; later they were placed—obscurely 
enough—on the third floor of another Colt 
house in Newport, R.I. And until Sept. ! 
they are on public display, probably for 
the first time anywhere, at the Manhattan 
galleries of Knoedler & Co., which hopes to 
sell them en bloc to a museum or collector 
interested in Americana. 

Catlin was a careful rather than an ac 
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complished painter; his naive oils have 
the fresh, unexpected charm of most prim- 
itives—plus a distinctly American flavor. 
Some of the sweep of our prairies is re- 
corded in the backgrounds of “Ambush for 
Flamingos” and “Ostrich Hunt.” His 
“Buffalo Hunt, Winter,” and “Boar Hunt” 
are essays in paint on the onetime abun- 
dance of game in the West. But Catlin is at 
his amusing best when he tells stories like 
those of an unsuspecting camper’s hair- 
breadth escape from a tiger, a scene in 
which he demonstrates a rifle to an awe- 
struck Indian tribe, and a hunt in which 
smoke from a Colt bullet wound pours from 
a buffalo’s back (those pursued by Indians 
with bows and arrows are galloping away 
unharmed) . 





Second Hispanic Show 


The strongest art south of the Rio 
Grande has been produced in our time by 
the modern Mexicans—notably Diego Ri- 
vera, José Clemente Orozco, and David 
Siqueiros, along with a minor aristocracy 
which includes Jean Charlot, Federico 
Cantii, Carlos Mérida, and Rufino Tama- 
yo. These painters* walk off with top 
honors in a show of 180 examples of Lat- 
in-American art from Ecuador, Mexico, 
and Venezuela which—nicely timed to the 
Pan-American conference in Havana— 
opened last week at the Riverside Museum 
in Manhattan. (Brazilian and Dominican 
Republic exhibits are to be added this 
week) . 

The Museum’s second Hispanic show 
runs until Oct. 20; it’s smaller and, in the 
opinion of Vernon Porter, museum direc- 
tor, better than its predecessor. Perhaps 
the cause of Pan-American good will is 
not much furthered by the clandestine 
Cézannes, dubious Dufys, and pigmy 
Picassos which form the bulk of the art 
of Venezuela and Ecuador now on dis- 
play—the artists of these countries are at 
their best when, like E. Méndez Osuna, 
Francisco Narvaez, Pedro Leon and Jorge 
Levoyer, they forsake the academic trav- 
el-poster landscapes and colored picture 
post cards and, influenced by the modern 
Mexicans, turn to native subject matter. 
But none has painted anything to rank 
with Orozco’s “Grief,” Siqueiros’ lurid 
“The Yell,” or Rivera’s portrait of a lit- 
tle girl holding a doll. There also are on 
view two rare Rivera landscapes, titled— 
with magnificent simplicity—“No. 1” and 
“No. 2.” 

{ Until Sept. 25 an exhibit of contempo- 
rary Argentine art, distilled from a larger 
show at the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts 
in Richmond earlier this year and circulat- 
ed by the American Federation of Arts, is 


on view at the Art Association in fashion- 
able Newport, R. I. 





*Their work is also shown in Manhattan 
this summer in the Museum of Modern Art’s 
mammoth “Twenty Centuries of Mexican Art” 
exhibit (Newsweek, May 27). 


MUSIC 


Vibrations at N.Y. Fair: 
Barber Shop Quartets Compete 





for National Championship 


“Brother, sound your A!” 

O. C. Cash, Tulsa, Okla., tax-insurance 
attorney, founder and permanent third 
assistant temporary vice chairman of the 
Society-for- the- Preservation-and - Encour- 
agement-of- Barber-Shop-Quartet -Singing- 
in-America (familiarly known as_ the 


SPEBSQSA), last week dished out this 
greeting to all comers in what The New 
York Times described as “probably the 
biggest barber-shop quartet contest in 
world history”—a five-day-and-night musi- 
cal marathon for the national champion- 
ship, at the New York World’s Fair. 
Before a backdrop which simulated 





Parks’ Tonsorial Parlour, an old-time bar- 
ber shop, some 50-odd mustachioed quar- 
tets like the Oklahoma City, Okla., Flat 
Foot Four; the Bay Shore, Long Island, 
Melody Maulers; the Frog Hollow Four of 
Mountain Lakes, N. J., and the Chromatic 
Canaries of St. Louis, Mo., competed in 








... and an amusing rifle demonstration in an ‘Indian Camp’ 
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SPEBSQSA champs: Oklahoma City’s Flat Foot Four copped the honors 


close and desperate harmony to wrest the 
national title from the Phillips 66 Barflies 
of Bartlesville, Okla., who won the 1939 
championship in Tulsa. The racket was 
something awful. 

At the finals, music-minded Mayor Fio- 
rello H. La Guardia of New York, chair- 
man of SPEBSQSA’s Chapter 1, awarded 
the laurel of victory and four Crosley 
radio-phonograph and home recording sets 
to Britt Stegall, Johnny Whalen, “Red” 
Elliott, and Sam Barnes, the policemen 
comprising the Flat Foot Four. Less elab- 
orate radios went to all members of the 
other eight finalist quartets, including the 
Bartlesville group, which this year placed 
second. 

Cash summed up the significance of his 
harmonies contest by observing that the 
society “is getting more publicity than the 
Townsend plan and certainly makes more 
sense.” 

RCA-Victor is neatly cashing in on the 
to-do by issuing three 10-inch records in 
a red-and-white striped album of “Barber 
Shop Harmony.” In these, the Capitol City 
Four (“800 pounds of harmony”) rend the 
air with “Dear Old Girl,” “I’ve Been Work- 
ing on the Railroad,” “Down by the Old 
Mill Stream,” and the inevitable “Sweet 
Ad-e-line.” 


——_ 





Uruguay, Ship of Harmony 

By the summer’s end everybody on the 
Moore-McCormack liner Uruguay from 
captain to cabin boy should know every- 
thing worth knowing about musicians at 
sea. Last Tuesday, the liner arrived in 
New York from Rio de Janeiro bearing 
Arturo Toscanini and the 101l-man NBC 
Symphony home from sixteen hysterically 
acclaimed concerts in three Latin-Ameri- 
ican nations. Friday night the Uruguay 


slipped through the Narrows and into the 
Atlantic with Leopold Stokowski and the 
100-piece All-American Youth Orchestra, 
Rio-bound. 

Stokowski announced his good-will tour 
in December, but in April—while National 
Youth Administration auditions whittled 
down 14,000 applicants aged 14 to 27 to a 
possible 550—NBC announced a South 
American good-will tour for Toscanini, 
with an itinerary which overlapped Sto- 
kowski’s schedule within ten days at Rio 
(Newsweek, April 29). Stokowski post- 
poned his tour a month; at final audi- 
tions in fifteen cities from coast to coast, 
he selected 87 youngsters from 29 states, 
topped by Pennsylvania (sixteen) and 
New York (thirteen), including twenty 
girls and a 19-year-old Detroit Negro 
trumpet player. 

On July 7, the young musicians and thir- 
teen regular members of Stokowski’s own 
Philadelphia Orchestra (who act as section 
leaders or faculty) assembled for two weeks 
of rehearsals as guests of Atlantic City, 
N.J. Two weeks later, most of them saw 
their maestro correctly clad for the first 
time in an impeccable tailcoat (during re- 
hearsals he had worn an old Y-necked 
sports shirt, gray flannels, and brown suede 
shoes) . In 97-degree heat in the green and 
gold ballroom of the huge Auditorium on 
the Boardwalk (the windows were shut to 
keep out the racket of Ice Capades revue 
downstairs) , they played their initial con- 
cert for 5,000 sweltering well-wishers who 
found them amazingly competent. 

The next night, in the carnival atmos- 
phere of the Baltimore Coliseum—usu- 
ally used for prizefights—an audience of 
4,000 broke all local precedent by standing 
on chairs and shouting until the conductor 
broke his precedent to play an encore. And 
at the first of two appearances at Lewi- 
sohn Stadium in New York—which inci- 





dentally marked Stokowski’s first appear- 
ance there in the Stadium’s 23-year history 
—the orchestra played three encores. Im- 
mediately after the second concert, the 
youngsters and their maestro began the 
tour, which includes engagements in Rio, 
Sao Paulo, Buenos Aires, Rosario (Arven- 
tina), and Montevideo (Uruguay). The 
complete itinerary, which calls for stops in 
Trinidad, Barbados, and Trujillo, is stil] jn 
doubt: the war has thrown Caribbean ship- 
ping schedules into confusion. 


RECORD WEEK 





The next best thing to a revival of the 
most distinguished American folk opera 
to date—George Gershwin’s “Porgy and 
Bess”—is a new Decca album which re- 
cords high spots of the score with the orig- 
inal cast (Todd Duncan, Anne Brown, 
and the Eva Jessye choir, with Alexander 
Smallens conducting). Gershwin gone high- 
brow (as in his “Cuban Overture’) js 
often Gershwin gone bad, but this score 
includes the simple melodies like “I Got 
Plenty o’ Nuttin’” and “It Ain’t Neces- 
sarily So” which rank with the prolific 
New Yorker’s best, as well as “Summer- 
time,” “My Man’s Gone Now,” “Bess, You 
Is My Woman,” and the dismal “Buzzard 
Song.” (Four 12-inch Decca records in al- 
bum, $4.50.) Another album of eight hith- 
erto unrecorded Gershwin tunes, with more 
or less naughty lyrics by Ira Gershwin, 
features George (Ronnie) Byron in “By 
Strauss,” “Lorelei,” and “I Like to 
Rhyme.” (Four 10-inch General records in 
album, $4.50.) 


Like other well-known composers, Igor 
Stravinsky augments his income by ap- 
pearances as guest conductor or pianist 
with assorted symphony orchestras the 
world over. Bored, by his own account, 
with performing his popular 1924 “Piano 
Concerto” over and over again, he wrote a 
“Capriccio” for piano and orchestra. But 
it was ten years after he finished the Ca- 
price before he heard a performance in 
which he did not participate: Jan. 13, 1940, 
when Sergei Koussevitzky and the Boston 
Symphony, with Jesis Maria Sanroma at 
the piano, performed it in Carnegie Hall, 
New York. These same artists have now 
recorded the opus for Victor (two 12-inch 
records in album, $4.50) . 


For people who don’t like to attend con- 
certs but do like to have good music 
around while they eat, Columbia has 
brought out a new album entitled “Din- 
ner Music.” Wladimir Selinsky and his 
string ensemble play a group of melodic 
favorites, among which ar “Neapolitan 
Nights,” “Sleeping Beauty,” the waltz 
from Tchaikovsky's ballet “The Sleeping 
Beauty.” “Play Gypsies, Dance Gypsies,” 
“Speak to Me of Love,” and “To a Wild 
Rose.” (Four 10-inch records in album, 
$4.50.) 
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Terrific Triumvirate Rules 


NBC’s Test-Tube Playhouse - 


Fully 90 per cent of the radio drama of 
today is pure tripe. Its form is at fault, 
not its content; we try to put our shows 
into the format of dreams, for dreams are 
more vivid than reality—Albert N. Wil- 
liams. 

When NBC’s eccentric director-play- 
wright and genius-in-chief, Arch Oboler, 
began a Hollywood career last spring, the 
broadcasting company’s experimental the- 
ater ultimately fell into the hands of three 
bright young men whose combined ages 
are less than 75. They are Albert N. Wil- 
liams, who was graduated from Yale and 


| the advertising business into NBC; John 


Latouche, author of “A Ballad for Ameri- 
cans” (NEWSWEEK, March 25), and Ran- 
ald MacDougall, who came to the com- 


} pany as a mimeographer and remained to 


write. 

This triumvirate—which began its reign 
amonth ago on Listener’s Playhouse each 
Saturday evening at 8:30 EDT over the 
Red Network—is brilliantly teamed: La- 
touche combines writing and musical tal- 
ent; Williams and MacDougall are experi- 
enced directors as well as authors. The 
three take turns at writing the shows, but 
all collaborate in hair-tearing, soul-search- 


Listener’s Playhouse half hour, and NBC 
wits are betting that if the series goes on 
long enough, it will. For though the trio 
doesn’t hit the mark every time, the misses 
are by no means dull. The show got into 
stride three weeks ago with a neat bit of 
nonsense by Latouche entitled “No Show 
Tonight,” in which a radio actor balks at 
a stupid script and snarls at the director. 
In the course of the proceedings, the 
sound-effects man and the engineer break 
in with an array of special effects so diz- 
zying that when the New York transmit- 
ter went off the air for some seconds in 
the middle of the following week’s show, 
“The City of Silence,” some listeners 
thoughi the silence was just another Lis- 
tener’s Playhouse experiment. 

That program—a _ brooding’ test-tube 
drama by Williams in which loneliness in 
a big city drives a man mad, the flow of 
his aberrations being weirdly poured 
through an echo mike—prompted two sui- 
cide letters last week. One was from a man 
in Brooklyn, and the other from a girl in 
Cincinnati who wrote: “I am pretty and 
19, and life means nothing.” 

Compared with that, last Saturday’s 
piece, the tragedy of a chronic Ananias 
who is constitutionally unable to tell the 
truth when a lie will do, was a light and 
fluffy thing. And though this week’s show 
is canceled in favor of the big Broadcast- 
ing Day program from both fairs,* NBC’s 
terrific triumvirate toes the mark next 
week with a full-hour drama of the ill- 








Listener’s Playhouse big three: Latouche, Williams, and MacDougall 


ing conferences—after which it is usually 
Williams who takes a cast of bewildered 
but enthusiastic radio actors into a rehears- 
al studio and makes them sweat despite 
the air conditioning. With a gentle though 
sardonic tongue he whips them into shape. 
vive that line wholesomely,” he will say, 
just like an NBC page boy.” 

Almost anything can happen on the 


fated Greely expedition into the Arctic in 
the 1880s, in which eighteen of 25 men 
perished. 





*This gigantic program, which goes on the 
air Saturday night for an hour beginning at 8 
p.m. EDT, will present a host of radio person- 
alities from James L. Fly, chairman of the 
FCC, to Colonel Stoopnagle. It will also mark 
the premiére of John Latouche’s “Ode to 
Broadcasting.” 


Music War of the Networks 


Unless peace breaks out in the field of 
radio melody before Dec. 31, 1940, such 
hardy perennials as Victor Herbert’s music 
and Irving Berlin’s 700 songs will vanish 
from the networks. Cole Porter, Jerome 
Kern, George Gershwin, and Sigmund 
Romberg will be among the missing; 
“Sweet Adeline” will be torn from the ton- 
sils of barber-shop radio quartets; Yale 
men will miss their “Boola Boola,” and 
even “Happy Birthday to You” may be a 
fugitive from most microphones. 

Opposed to the networks in this bitter 
war is the American Society of Composers, 
Authors, and Publishers (ASCAP)—a 
holding company which collects royalties 
on by far the major portion of popular 
music and distributes the cash to its mem- 
ber tunesmiths. Dec. 31 is the deadline for 
the signing of another five-year contract 
on rates to be paid by radio stations for 
playing ASCAP melodies, and the terms— 
disclosed to broadcasting representatives 
this spring—jacked the prices for networks 
and reduced them for individual stations. 

The National Association of Broadcast- 
ers, anticipating trouble, had already or- 
ganized its own music exploitation firm. 
Called Broadcast Music, Inc. (BMI), it 
was designed to discover its own talent, 
make treaties with music-publishing firms, 
and serve as a cushion for broadcasters to 
fall back on if ASCAP negotiations fell 
through. After reading ASCAP’s terms, 
network men screamed to high heaven and 
began pouring money into BMI, which 
swung into high on production with one 
tune a day and bought rights to more than 
5,000 copyrighted but non-ASCAP works. 
Then, through the National Association 
of Broadcasters, the beleaguered network 
men began putting the heat on individual 
station executives to stand firm and turn a 
deaf ear to ASCAP. 

Last Friday, with the NAB convention 
in San Francisco Aug. 4 close at hand, 
ASCAP lobbed its first grenade into the 
broadcasters’ ranks. By wire it summoned 
radio, music, and press representatives to 
its Radio City offices in New York to 
watch Elliot Roosevelt, son of the Presi- 
dent, herd his nineteen stations of the 
Texas State Network—none of which be- 
longs to the NAB—into the ASCAP cor- 
ral by signing on the dotted line for five 
years. And ASCAP officials claimed that 
140 more stations were now ready to sign. 


| The United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals in New York last week upset a low- 
er-court injunction restraining station 
WNEW, New York, from playing RCA 
Manufacturing Co. records on the air. 
This paved the way for eventual Supreme 
Court consideration of the broad impor- 
tant question of whether recording com- 
panies have the right to collect the more 
than $3,000,000 a year in licensing fees 
that they now derive each year from broad- 
casting stations for the use of their records. 
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"The spirit of Gentlemanly John- 
ny Burgoyne and the spirit of Dutch 
Schultz overhang Saratoga Springs in 
equal parts. It is the richest, greenest, 
mellowest, friendliest, daffiest, gam- 
blingest race-track town in the country. 

And for some reason, beyond the 
understanding of Saratoga’s townfolk 
and her faithful pilgrims, like this de- 
partment, somebody is always trying to 
kill Saratoga as the resort of the com- 
mon people and reduce her to her early 
Victorian rank of semi-private spa. 

Maybe it is Sen. John J. Dunnigan, 
the long-shot statesman, hungering for 
a rival race track that will cut Sara- 
toga’s throat in August. Maybe it is 
Governor Lehman, running the gam- 
blers out of town. Morally, the Gover- 
nor’s position is sound as a nut. Eco- 
nomically, it is poison to Saratoga. 

Yet Saratoga survives. This year 
again she winces under the blows of 
those widely disparate Democrats, 
Lehman and Dunnigan, but this year 
again with the coming of August she 
opens her gates to her own special 
world of rich men, poor men, beggars, 
thieves, tourists, gamblers, vichy drink- 
ers, touts, horse breeders, and _ first 
families. 

This year she has the pari-mutuel 
system, which is new. The track has 
submitted to modern improvements. 
But it’s the same track, leafy and an- 
cient. The same night spots twinkle 
along the lake shore. Dick Canfield’s 
casino, now a museum, still looks si- 
lently over Broadway, tempting the 
heirs of Schultz and Owney Madden 
and Frankie Costello and Lucky Lu- 
ciano to try their luck against Gover- 
nor Lehman’s deputies. 


In spite of refinements like the 
strip tease and the iron men, it is the 
same town it was in the ’70s, when 
Honest John Morrissey, after whipping 
the Benicia Boy for America’s bare- 
knuckle championship, turned racing 
and bright lights and politics and gaie- 
ty loose on the quiet old watering 
place. 

Saratoga may be in danger, but to- 
morrow will take care of itself Let’s 
get down to the business of the meet- 
ing. 

In a racing way, Saratoga is the har- 
vest ground of the two-year-old. The 
good young colts—the great horses of 
next year and the years to come— 


Short Cheer for Saratoga 


by JOHN LARDNER 


shed their anonymity at Saratoga and 
lay the foundation for tomorrow’s Der- 
by and Preakness and Belmont and 
Classic and Santa Anita Handicap. 

They come from East, South, Mid- 
west, and Far West for a whirl at Sara- 
toga’s long line of juvenile prizes—the 
Flash, the Saratoga Sales Stakes, the 
Spinaway, the Schuylerville, the Unit- 
ed States Hotel Stakes, the Saratoga 
Special, the Grand Union, the Sanford, 
the Albany Handicap, and ultimately 
the Hopeful, won in the past by such 
horses as Regret, Sun Briar, Man o’ 
War, Morwich, Pompey, Boojum, 
Ladysman, El Chico, and Bimelech. 

You never heard of Bimelech last 
year till Saratoga. You seldom do 
hear a two-year-old’s name till the 
waning days of July and the first days 
of August, with the Arlington Futurity 
at Chicago serving as the kickoff. The 
final half of the year finds the young 
horses schooled and ready to prove 
themselves, and their four big races, in 
order, are the Arlington Futurity, the 
Hopeful, the Belmont Futurity, and 
the Pimlico Futurity. 


Last week the Arlington sent up 
the first candidate for the champion- 
ship—Swain, roan son of Ladysman, 
from the stable of Cleaveland Putnam, 
of Lake Forest, Ill. It may be an omen 
that Swain’s father, Ladysman, also 
won the Arlington Futurity and came 
on to Saratoga to capture the Grand 
Union, the United States Hctel Stakes, 
and the Hopeful, later running second 
in the richest of all Eastern races, the 
Belmont Futurity. 

Besides Swain, two-year-olds to 
watch are New World, Big Stakes, 
Blensign, Attention, Whirlaway, and 
Frontier Model. The heralded “eugen- 
ic” son of Man o’ War and Top Flight 
—Sky Raider—may still be heard from, 
in spite of bad legs. 

Around the corner in Saratoga from 
the ancient track where the two-year- 
olds come of age, horsemen will gamble 
every day in the world’s handsomest 
living lottery, the sales of yearling 
horses. Along the lake at night, bands 
will play and frog legs will sizzle in the 
pan. Dice and roulette will go down 
fighting. To the naked eye, in fact, 
it’s the same old Saratoga, and long 
may she wave among the green hills 
where Burgoyne lost America for King 
George the Third. 
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Week-End Golfers’ ‘Open’: 
Father of Two Comes in First 
at Tourney of Simon-Pures 


Of all the golf tournaments conducted by 
the United States Golf Association, none 
carries the simon-pure flavor of the Na- 
tional Public Links Championship. Not 
one of its titlists has ever won the National 
Amateur or Open and few are heard of 
again. Conceived eighteen years ago by 
James D. Standish of Detroit, the journey- 
man’s tourney seldom charges admission 
and relies on a meager $5 entry fee for op- 
erating expenses. Always run at a loss, it 
costs the USGA $3,000 a year. 

The nineteenth annual tournament at 
Detroit last week proved no red-ink ex- 
ception, but on black and white it pro- 
duced several records worthy of the best 
USGA tradition. There were 2,604 entries, 
largest number for any major golf tourna- 
ment. At the close of the 36-hole qualify- 
ing round over the flat, but heavily 
trapped, Rackham Municipal course, two 
of the 192 sectional winners—Worth 
Stimits Jr., 21, a Colorado College senior, 
and Edward J. Furgol, a 22-year-old metal 
polisher from Utica, N. ¥.—had cut one 
stroke off the public-links mark and the 
amateur championship record of 139. 

As the 64 qualifiers settled down to 
match play, the 138-pound Furgol, handi- 
capped by a withered left arm which lin- 
ited his backswing to 3 feet, proved the gal 
lery favorite and the man to beat. He went 
into the semifinals, downing Co-Medalis 
Stimits on the way, only to lose in a 3& 
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hole duel to Robert Clark, a 31-year-old 
g-foot St. Paul, Minn., salesman. 

Proving the tourney’s dark horse, Clark 
met Mike Dietz, a 23-year-old unemployed 
automobile worker, in the finals for the 
Standish trophy. Four up at the end of the 
frst eighteen holes, Clark, nerveless and 
confident, wired his wife and two sons: 
“Playing splendidly and it looks like a 
cnch.” The results bore him out, for 
Dietz—who wore shoes a half size too 
small during the tournament—lost control. 
The match ended on the 29th green, with 
the Minnesotan winning 8 up and 6 to play. 

The shy Clark, who lost more than 12 of 
his 172 pounds in the six days, started golf- 
ing as a 9-year-old caddy in Cedar Rapids, 
lowa. A week-end golfer, he intends to re- 
main a simon-pure and hopes to take time 
off from his job in September to enter the 
United States Amateur Championship at 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 





Handsome Soose 


In Scranton, Pa., last week, seven pub- 
lic-spirited sportsmen—including an insur- 
ance agent, a power-company executive, 
a sheriff, and an undertaker—attempted 
to bring big-time boxing to the coal mines. 
For an attraction, they presented a non- 
title ten-round match between Ken Over- 
lin, middleweight champion, and Billy 
Soose, a 23-year-old native of Farrell, Pa. 
Much to the amazement of a score of big- 
city sport writers, young Soose, a com- 
paratively obscure fighter up to last week, 
came out of the scuffle with a split-ver- 
dict victory. 

Although the match, marred by rain 
which reached downpour proportions by 
the last round, boosted Soose into the 
ranks of top-flight boxers, it added con- 
siderable confusion to the middleweight 
muddle. Not only are there two versions 
(New York State Athletic Commission 
and National Boxing Association) of the 
160-pound champion of the world, but 
both titles have changed hands within the 
past ten weeks. A fortnight ago in Seattle, 
Tony Zale, a former Gary, Ind., steel pud- 
dler, knocked Al Hostak senseless for the 
NBA belt. Overlin wrested the New York 
title from Ceferino Garcia in May. And 
now, Soose slips right into the middle- 
weight mess. 

Soose is not a new hand at the fight 
game. Son of a steelworker, he first fought 
as an amateur ten years ago (when he 
tipped the scales at a mere 98 pounds), 
went on to compete in Golden Glove tour- 
naments, and then entered Penn Staté in 
1935. As a collegian, Belting Billy, a ter- 
rifie right-hand puncher, scored fourteen 

O’s in as many fights. He quit in his 
sophomore year after opposing college 
teams refused to compete against him. 

ince turning pro two years ago, he has 
had 28 bouts, winning 25 (fifteen by 
knockouts) and losing only three—two to 


= 








George Abrams, an Overlin stablemate. 

To help him on the championship road, 
Soose has had the help of three men: Paul 
Moss, a Hollywood publicity agent who 
also hails from Farrell; Dick Powell, the 
film star who is one of Moss’ clients, and 
Ray Arcel, a veteran trainer. But whether 
or not Soose proves a bust in the big time, 
his backers foresee a bright future for the 
tall, dark and handsome fighter. They hope 
to peddle their protégé’s features in the 
celluloid market. 





Sport Squibs 

Having lost nine straight baseball games 
by July 24, the Hutchinson (Kan.) Pi- 
rates of the Western Association offered $1 
apiece to the first nine fans bringing a 
black cat to the box office. Next day, 
against the Joplin Miners, Manager Buzz 
Arlitt came to bat. After chasing an ebon 
feline toward the Joplin pitcher, Arlitt 
drove in two runs. In the ninth, with the 
score tied at 11-11, a runner on first and 
two out, Arlitt was accompanied to the 
plate by another cat. The manager then 
tripled to break up the ball game and, in- 
cidentally, the losing jinx. 





"| After outstroking such opponents as Wil- 
mer Allison, Frankie Parker, and Elwood 
Cooke, the 20-year-old California sensation 
Frank Kovacs faced Bobby Riggs in the 
finals of the invitation tournament of the 
Sea Bright Lawn Tennis and Cricket Club 
in Sea Bright, N.J. In temperature over 
100 degrees, Kovacs played a whirlwind 
game for the first two sets, blasting the na- 
tional indoor and outdoor titleholder off 
the court with terrific backhand place- 
ments. But then he wilted, and Riggs, a 
hot-weather player with a perfect record of 
winning from Kovacs whenever they meet, 
went on to conquer the hammering Hun- 
garian 2-6, 0-6, 6-3, 11-9, 10-8. Thereby 
Riggs, with victories in 1937 and 1938 
gained permanent possession of the Chal- 
lenge Bowl. 


“| Shipped from Boston after his defeat in 
the Massachusetts Handicap a fortnight 
ago, Challedon, W. L. Brann’s Maryland- 
bred thoroughbred, hit his stride last week 
in his third start this year, winning the 
Hollywood Gold Cup at Inglewood, Calif., 
by a length and one-quarter over Silver 
State Stable’s Specify. Challedon’s time, 
2:02, broke the track’s 114-mile record of 
2:02 3/5, set by Kayak II last year. 





" International 


Bobby Riggs outweathered Frank Kovacs’ backhand and the heat 
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American Export Trade Soars 


Despite Loss of Many Markets 


But Repercussions of Curb 
on Japanese Shipments Might 
Change the Whole Picture 


Since it began last fall, the nation’s ex- 
port boom has been repeatedly jeopardized 
by the loss of vital foreign markets. From 
April 9 to June 5, for example, the Scan- 
dinavian countries, Holland, Belgium, 
Italy, and the Mediterranean area were all 
closed to American exporters—yet the re- 
port on exports issued last week showed 
that our foreign shipments had jumped 
from $318,000,000 in May to $344,000,000 
in June, 48 per cent more than in June 
1939. As in earlier months, increased ship- 
ments of armament materials to the British 
Empire and France and of a broad list of 
products to Western Hemisphere nations 
more than offset the losses in Europe. 

Searcely had this big gain been reported, 
however, before a new threat appeared, in- 
volving our third largest peacetime cus- 
tomer, Japan. This was the action of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in placing petroleum and 
scrap iron on the list of products requiring 
a license for export under the Sheppard- 
May Act (Newsweek, July 15), a poten- 
tially severe setback since we supply about 
85 per cent of Japan’s scrap and about 65 
per cent of her petroleum requirements. 

The President declared he was trying 
‘ only to insure conservation of scrap and 
aviation fuel for the defense program. 
However, the Maritime Commission dis- 
closed almost simultaneously that it had 
refused American firms permission to char- 
ter two tankers and a freighter to carry 
gasoline to Japan (it subsequently ap- 
proved a tanker charter for Russia). An- 
other indication that a desire to curb ship- 
ments, even indirectly, to aggressor na- 
tions, rather than conservation, motivated 
the Administration policy was the Treas- 
ury’s action in blocking the sailing of two 
tankers for Spain. 

The new export brake provoked keen re- 
sentment among the Japanese, already 
fearful that the license control might cut 
off shipments of machine tools, and threats 
of stern retaliation if an outright embar- 
go followed were voiced unofficially in 
Tokyo. 

On the other hand, the licensing of scrap 
and petroleum served to highlight one of 
the numerous surprising features of our 
current trade trends. Contrary to expecta- 
tions before the war and despite the impli- 





cations of the licensing action, neither com- 
modity has shared in the current boom. 
Rationing of fuel for civilians abroad has 
offset increased military use of gasoline, 
with the result that exports of crude and 
refined products for the first half of 1940 
actually fell below the 1939 level. In the 
case of scrap, the moderate decline so far 
this year reflects the fact that our chief 
customers, particularly Japan, stocked up 
heavily on the raw material since 1936. 


Gains and Losses 

The outstanding disappointment of the 
boom has been that of the farmer, who, in 
contrast to his World War prosperity, has 
experienced acute export losses. The im- 
pact of these declines, however, has varied 
widely among the agricultural regions. 
Thus, against the 46 per cent drop in for- 
eign purchases of flue-cured tobacco dur- 
ing the first half of 1940, cotton growers’ 
exports, aided by a New Deal subsidy, 
rose to $169,842,891, or 153 per cent 
above the 1939 level. And among the 
foodstuffs, larger shipments of sugar, 














Johnstone in The N.Y. World-Telegram 


‘Stopping the Murder Car’ 


canned vegetables, vegetable oils, and 
other processed foods almost offset the 
sharp-dip in exports of wheat and fresh 
and dried fruits. 

The exports of industries also afforded 
several surprises. The biggest gains marked 
up during the first half were, as expected, 
made by aircraft shipments, which were 





183 per cent greater than in 1939, and by 
the steel mills, with a 128 per cent gain, 
followed by machine tools, with a 96 per 
cent increase, and a 61 per cent rise jn 
chemical shipments. 

However, two lines, never mentioned as 
“war babies,” also scored huge gains. The 
coal trade, taking over markets surrep- 
dered by the European mines, recorded ay 
89 per cent gain in foreign sales during the 
half year ended June 30, while the paper 
industry, which fell heir to the Scandi- 
navians’ customers, has been showing even 
sharper increases. On the other hand, sey- 
eral machinery trades, such as office ap- 
pliances, had smaller sales because of the 
lost markets, and total automotive exports 
—despite big Allied truck orders placed 
early in 1940—ran almost 6 per cent below 
the 1939 level during the first six months 
of this year. 


Imports 

On the import side, the chief surprise is 
occasioned by the fact that the blockading 
of European nations which formerly sup- 
plied 20 per cent of our foreign purchases 
hasn’t materially affected the consumer. 
True, imports of cameras, musical and 
scientific instruments, sardines, cod-liver 
and olive oil, and many novelties formerly 
bought in Central Europe dwindled sharp- 
ly during the first half, but since most dis- 
tributors had stocked up on these com- 
modities the average consumer has suffered 
no shortages and retail quotations continue 
largely unchanged. 

American concerns are already replacing 
products such as the novelties, lamps, and 
gimcracks formerly imported. Cottonseed 
oil is benefitting from the curtailment of 
olive-oil imports, and the domestic-wine in- 
terests are talking of absorbing the markets 
formerly supplied by Italian and French 
beverages, not even excluding vermouth 
(since stocks of imported wines now are 5!) 
per cent or more greater than a year ago, 
the pinch won’t be felt for some time to 
come) . 


Significance 


The changes in our foreign trade in re- 
cent months have thus affected a relative- 
ly small part of the population—apatt 
from the farmers—since the export boom 
has benefited mainly the thousands who 
found jobs in the airplane, steel, and ma 
chine-tool plants, while the blockades have 
yet to deprive consumers of any essential 
commodities. 

All this could be changed radically, hov- 
ever, if the licensing system is actually 
used to embargo all shipments to Japat. 
With the fall of France, European mat- 
kets that formerly took 23 per cent of ou! 
exports are closed to us, and the additional 
loss of Japanese purchases of cotton, pe 
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Executives, familiar with the re- 
markable speed, Controlled-Key 
accuracy, and substantial economy 
of the Comptometer, have asked us 
how we found room for so many 
real improvements in the new Model 
M with the Cushioned-Touch. 

The answer is in greater speed... 
greater quiet ... greater ease of op- 
eration... and improved appearance. 
Which, added to the fundamental 
Comptometer advantages, mean 
greater “Comptometer Economy”! 

To learn how the new Model M 
Comptometer, and modern Compt- 
ometer methods, can save time and 
money in the handling of your figure 
work, telephone your local Compt- 
ometer office for a demonstration in 
your office, on your work ... or 
write direct to Felt & Tarrant Mfg. 
Co., 1731 N. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Curtailed: a Japanese ship takes on a load of American scrap 


troleum, steel, scrap, and machinery would 
be felt keenly. 

Much more important, however, are the 
unofficial threats from Tokyo that retalia- 
tion for an outright embargo might in- 
volve the shutting off of our vital imports 
from the East Indies. Any interference 
with our supplies of rubber, tin, spices, 
etc., obviously would disrupt the defense 
program and pinch almost every consumer 
in the land. 

Actually, both nations may be bluffing; 
the Administration may never employ the 
licensing control to embargo Japanese ship- 
ments. And since Japan’s recent petroleum 
purchases here have been mostly crude 
(we have more than an ample supply) 
rather than aviation fuel needed for our 
defense program, licenses could be issued 
without unduly violating conservation 
principles. And as for scrap, trade au- 
thorities disagree as to the need for an 
embargo. 





National City Shifts 


Second in size to the $3,200,000,000 
Chase National among the world’s com- 
mercial banks is the National City Bank of 
New York. Reporting $2,600,000,000 in 
deposits as of June 29, National City is 
the nation’s leader in number of foreign 
branches—68 in 24 different countries. 
Last week, the directors of this vast or- 
ganization made important shifts in the 
high command following the death on July 
12 of James H. Perkins, chairman and 
chief executive since the resignation of 
Charles E. Mitchell in 1933. 

The board elected to the top-ranking 
office of chairman Gordon S. Rentschler, 
54-year-old Princeton graduate who has 


been the bank’s president since 1929. As- 
sociated with National City for seven- 
teen years, Rentschler has had broad ex- 
perience in banking and in the machinery 
industry. At the same time, W. Randolph 
Burgess, formerly third-ranking official 
who had resigned a vice presidency at the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York to be- 
come National City’s vice chairman in 
1938, was named second in command. And 
William G. Brady Jr., a senior vice presi- 
dent who completed his 25th year of serv- 
ice with the bank on the day Perkins died, 
was elected president and a director. Wil- 
liam S. Lambie and Howard C. Sheperd 
were made senior vice presidents. 





Gordon S. Rentschler 
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Women in Defense 


U.S. Program Plans to Use 
Only the Jobless in Industry 


Close to a million British women haye 
deserted their tea tables and knitting for 
the factories, fields, and other war services 
And Germany, which conscripts its girls 
for labor service, has about 14,000,000 Op- 
erating farms, machines, and _ businesses, 
With these examples in mind, government 
sources in Washington considered plans 
to use women in our national defense ef. 
fort. 

The first step in this direction was the 
issuance of a bulletin by the Women’s Bu- 
reau of the Department of Labor last week 
outlining the types of industrial defense 
work which women can do as well if not 
better than men. These included jobs 
which require (1) care, alertness, good eye- 
sight, and use of light instruments such 
as gauges, with little physical exertion; (2) 
dexterity and speed, such as assembling 
delicate instruments, loading shells, or fill- 
ing powder bazs; (3) skill but little 
strength, such as grinding and _ polishing 
small parts, and (4) heavy machine work, 
but only when mechanical lifting devices 
are used. 

The next step will probably be the or- 
ganization of vocational-training classes 
for women to permit them to step into de- 
fense jobs. Plans for such classes are now 
in the mill at Washington but have not 
reached fruition. 





Significance 


Unlike the British and German prm- 
grams, which have drawn many women 
from domestic pursuits into war service, 
our plan in its present stage contemplates 
using only the women already in the labor 
market—the unemployed. Unless _ the 
United States enters the war and mobilizes 
a large percentage of the nation’s present 
working force, there are no present pros- 
pects of drawing wives and mothers into 
industry. Before this could happen, the 
capable members of America’s army of 
more than 8,000,000 unemployed men an! 
women must be absorbed. For that reason. 
no provision has been made in this program 
for providing women to fill men’s jobs. 





Sloan and Grace 


The heads of two of the country’ 
largest indusirial concerns—General Mo- 
tors Corp. and Bethlehem Steel Corp—:s! 
week defined their positions with resp2! 
to the national defense program. Emp!- 
sizing the time needed to attain mass 
production of defense materials, Alfred !’. 
Sloan Jr., GM chairman, warned agains’ 
“any expectation that miracles can ! 
performed overnight.” At the same time. 
he urged that normal peacetime oper 
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tions be kept “active and at high efficiency” 
to maintain employment and consumer 
buying power, pointing out that industry 
has ample capacity to take care of defense 
and peacetime orders combined. 

Sounding the same note on behalf of 
steel, Eugene G. Grace, Bethlehem presi- 
dent, asserted that the industry could ful- 
fill its part in the rearmament program and 
still meet all the needs of commercial cus- 
tomers. Reporting his company’s unfilled 
orders as of June 30 at a peacetime record 
of $288,521,487, plus almost $200,000,000 
of naval contracts received subsequently 
(Bethlehem’s July orders have run 30 to 
40 per cent above practical capacity) , the 
steel executive said that plans had been 
completed for material extension of the 
country’s armor-plate plants. He added 
that shipbuilding capacity would have to 
be increased substantially, as well as facili- 
ties for producing guns and projectiles. 





Tobacco Suit 


Antitrust Action Indicates 


No Letup in the Crackdowns 


In 1911 the Supreme Court of the 
United States ruled that the old Ameri- 
can Tobacco Co. was a monopoly in re- 
straint of trade, and the firm was dis- 
solved into fourteen separate companies. 
Last week, almost 30 years later, five of 
these concerns, as well as three others, 
found themselves defendants in a second 
government suit against the tobacco in- 
dustry. The complaint filed in Lexington, 
Ky., charges violation of the Sherman 
Antitrust Act on the part of American 
Tobacco (successor to the original firm), 
Liggett & Myers, R. J. Reynolds, P. Loril- 
lard, Philip Morris, the Imperial Tobacco 
Co. Ltd., the British-American Tobacco 
Co., Ltd. (large British purchasers of leaf 
tobacco here prior to the present war), 
and the Universal Leaf Tobacco Co., 
(largest leaf-tobacco dealer in the United 
States), as well as 26 of their subsidiaries 
and 33 executives. 

Based on a two-year investigation under 
the direction of Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Thurman Arnold, the government’s 
suit alleges that the major companies em- 
ployed “price-fixing devices for the pur- 
pose of eliminating competition” and that 
they sought “to dominate and dictate 
terms to growers of leaf tobacco .. . and 
to the wholesalers and retailers” of tobacco 
products. 

While some of the companies refused to 
comment on the charges, others, including 
Liggett & Myers and R. J. Reynolds, is- 
sued stout denials, and Reynolds asked for 
a speedy trial of the case. George W. Hill, 
president of American Tobacco, in a letter 
to stockholders asserted: “The real basis 
of this prosecution is not any violation of 
law... It is brought against the tobacco 
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industry . . . to promote economic theories 
wholly foreign to American principles of 
fair competition.” 


Significance 


With the tobacco case, there are now 
97 antitrust actions pending against some 
3,485 corporate and individual defendants, 
the largest total in the 50 years of the 
Sherman Act—demonstrating clearly that 
the Justice Department is determined to 
press its drive on alleged monopoly, de- 
spite the industrial mobilization for defense. 
Moreover, it was only the forceful pro- 
tests from the National Defense Advisory 
Commission that delayed another major 
suit, to force the oil companies to divorce 
pipeline units from production and mar- 
keting agencies. 

The Department of Justice promises to 
refrain from prosecuting industrial combi- 
nations or cooperative activities which are 
certified by other branches of the govern- 
ment, such as the War Department or the 
National Defense Advisory Commission, as 
being in the interests of the defense pro- 
gram. However, no legislation is contem- 
plated to provide any guarantee that this 
policy may not be changed on short notice, 
just as vigorous antitrust action followed 
so quickly the immunity granted during 


NRA days. 








Aviation 
Approval of all American Plan 
Gives New Boost to Air Mail 


Of America’s more than 3,000 urban 
centers (population, 2,500 or more), only 
236 communities receive direct air-mail 
service. If air feeder lines could be es- 
tablished all over the country to take 
the place of slower rail and truck trans- 
portation between off-air-line cities and 
the aviation terminals, air mail could be 
placed on an overnight basis between most 
communities. 

As a first step in this direction, the Post 
Office Department awarded All American 
Aviation, Inc., of Wilmington, Del., headed 
by 29-year-old Richard C. du Pont, an 
experimental one-year contract, running 
from May 1939, to furnish air-mail serv- 
ice to 55 communities in Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Ohio, and Delaware. This 
service was facilitated by use of an 
ingenious pickup device which enabled 
the mail planes to grapple pouches sus- 
pended between two 40-foot steel masts, 
doing away with time-consuming landings. 

During the year, All American’s red 
Stinson Reliants handled about 75,000 
pounds of mail without an accident of 
any kind—so successful an operation that 
the Post Office Department decided it 
was no longer experimental. For that 
reason, postal authorities refused to renew 
the contract on a permanent basis until 
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The Pitcairn PA-36 leaps over a 17-foot-high hurdle 


the air line received a certificate of con- 
venience and necessity from the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority. But a CAA ex- 
aminer recommended that his organization 
maintain a hands-off attitude since all 
American’s was strictly an air-mail opera- 
tion over which CAA had no jurisdiction. 
So, while the government bodies passed 
the buck back and forth, the feeder sys- 
tem suspended operations on May 15. 

Last week, the new Civil Aeronautics 
Board put an end to the razzle dazzle by 
deciding recent changes in the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act gave it jurisdiction over the 
air-line feeder system and authorized All 
American to establish five permanent mail 
and express routes in the same general 
area, covering 79 instead of 55 communi- 
ties. 





Week in Aviation 


TRAINING: Two 
months ago, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., mer- 
chants started to give 
trading stamps ex- 
changeable for flying 
lessons with par- 
chases. Under the 
plan, patrons receive 
from four to ten of 
these stamps with 
each dollar purchase, 
the number depend- 
ing upon the type of 
merchandise. A book of 400 stamps then 
can be exchanged for one free flying lesson 
in the air. The idea went over so big in 
Grand Rapids—with almost everyone in 
town saving the stamps either for himself 


or a friend—that by last week similar 
plans had been instituted in other Michi- 
gan cities of Detroit, Jackson, Lansing, 
Muskegon, and Holland. 

Jump: The chief functional difference 
between a helicopter and an autogiro has 
been that the former could rise straight 
up off the ground while the latter needed 
a short run to take off. A new type ‘giro 
which can jump vertically for 20 feet, thus 
permitting a take-off from a small space, 
was demonstrated last week by the Pit- 
cairn Autogiro Co., at Willow Grove, Pa. 
In the demonstration, the new ship, a 
product of three years’ experimentation, 
leaped over a 17-foot hurdle to show its 
improved jumping characteristics. This is 
done by speeding the rotors up to about 
350 revolutions a minute instead of the 
usual 200 at the time of the take-off. 
Unlike a helicopter, however, the new 
autogiro cannot continue vertical ascent 
above the jump. 

FLIvveRPLANE: The man who interested 
Henry Ford in aviation and designed the 
famous Ford trimotored planes which 
pioneered on the commercial air lines a 
decade ago was William B. Stout, auto- 
motive and aeronautical engineer. Last 
week, Stout had interested another auto- 
mobile-industry leader, Fred J. Fisher, one 
of the founders of the Fisher Body Corp., 
in underwriting another plane. Designs for 
the new Stout plane call for a spinproof 
safety ship of stainless steel to-sell eventu- 
ally for about $1,000. 

Freicuter: To hurry the movement of 
American aluminum to British _ plane 
plants, the British Ministry of Aircraft 
Production announced this week the pur- 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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BUSINESS TIDES 








That Half Billion for South America 


by RALPH ROBEY 


On Monday of last week Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in a special message 
asked Congress to increase the capital 
and lending power of the Export-Im- 
port Bank by $500,000,000 and to re- 
move various restrictions on the opera- 
tion of that institution in order that 
it “may be of greater assistance to our 
neighbors south of the Rio Grande, 
including financing the handling and 
orderly marketing of some part of their 
surpluses.” 

Never has a more confusing and 
meaningless request been made of 
Congress by the Chief Executive. The 
phrase “financing the handling and 
orderly marketing of some part of their 
surpluses’—and that was the only in- 
timation the President gave on what 
the money is for—is so broad that it 
could cover anything. 

Is the $500,000,000 to be used by 
our government for the actual buying 
up and holding off the market of the 
surplus crops of the South American 
nations—at whatever price is necessary 
to keep the commodities out of the 
hands of the European Axis Powers? 

Or is it to be used simply for the 
making of loans against these surpluses, 
with tithe and control of the commod- 
ities remaining with the South Ameri- 
can governments, so that they have 
both the goods and our money? 

Or is it to be used to offset funds 
which South American exporters have 
had tied up by European countries 
blocking their currencies? 

Or is it to be used in any way that 
offers itself as a bribe to South Ameri- 
can governments to keep their eyes and 
sympathies turned toward the United 
States rather than the Axis Powers? 

Or is it, finally, a first step toward 
putting into practical operation a pro- 
gram of hemispheric defense and con- 
trol? 


None of these questions can be 
answered on the basis of the informa- 
tion that so far has been made public 
about the plan. Jesse Jones, Federal 
Loan Administrator, under whose su- 
pervision the Export-Import Bank 
falls, and consequently under whose di- 
rection the loans would be made, has 
indicated quite clearly that he doesn’t 
know what the proposal is all about— 
that apparently it is a scheme for get- 

PPP Dre 


ting $500,000,000 with which to play 
around in South America in any way 
that the Administration decides—that 
under the provisions of the bill intro- 
duced in Congress covering the Presi- 
dent’s request the loans could be made 
to anyon* for any purpose and under 
any terms—that some of the money 
thus poured out under the guise of 
loans might even find its way into Eu- 
ropean hands—that he doesn’t know 
whether this idea has any connection 
with the grandiose $2,000,000,000 car- 
tel plan proposed by the President some 
weeks ago for absorbing the surplus 
crops of South American countries, 
which received such a hostile recep- 
tion by everyone who knows anything 
about either the economics of produc- 
tion or South American politics—that, 
in short, he, Mr. Jones, is just as much 
up in the air about the real purpose of 
the plan as anyone else. 


In the face of such indefiniteness 
it obviously is useless to attempt to 
appraise the plan in any detail. One 
or two points, however, deserve to be 
mentioned. First, if the money is to 
be used for buying up the surpluses of 
South American nations, whether di- 
rectly by outright purchases or indi- 
rectly through loans, it will be more 
wasteful and a greater failure than 
anything we have tried along that line 
in this country, under either the old 
Farm Board of President Hoover or 
the agricultural program of this Ad- 
ministration. This is inevitable be- 
cause there would be no means by 
which we could effectively enforce crop 
restrictions upon South American pro- 
ducers. In consequence we would sim- 
ply be providing an unlimited market 
at a profitable price for all they want 
to turn out, and the financial burden 
on us would become greater and great- 
er as they were able to step up their 
production. 

Secondly, one does not gain respect 
and confidence by permitting himself 
to be played as a sucker. In other 
words, if this is a part of a broad de- 
fense program it’s time to stop the soft- 
hearted nonsense about simply being a 
good neighbor and get down to the 
hard-boiled business of just how and to 
what extent we propose to regard South 
America as our frontier. 
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(Continued from Page 52) 

chase of the seaplane Guba, a Consoli- 
dated flying boat used by Richard Arch- 
bold in New Guinea explorations and a 
round-the-world journey in 1938. Plans 
call for semiweekly transatlantic trips, 
under the command of Clyde Pangborn, 
widely known American aviator, carry- 
ing 3% tons of the metal in each ship- 
ment. 





Iron Horses 


A depression record for poor sales is 
held by the locomotive industry. Before 
the World War, American railways used 
to order about 4,000 new locomotives each 
year, while in the postwar period they 
averaged more than 1,000 annually. But 
in 1932 domestic and foreign orders com- 
bined totaled only thirteen and the follow- 
ing year came to 49. 

Built according to individual specifica- 
tions and unsuited to mass-production 
methods, main-line steam locomotives cost 
around $100,000. Consequently, railroads 
are inclined to postpone purchases as long 
as possible when times are hard. At the 
beginning of 1938 only 4.2 per cent of all 
locomotives—steam, electric, and Diesel- 
electric—were seven or fewer years old, 
while 70.7 per cent were eighteen or more. 
Time and technology, therefore, are on the 
side of the builders—headed by American 
Locomotive Co., and Baldwin Locomotive 
Works and including a small competitor, 
Lima Locomotive Works, and a vigorous 
newcomer, Electro-Motive Corp. (General 
Motors subsidiary), which specializes in 
the growing Diesel-electric field. 

Last week, these two factors, combined 
with heavier traffic resulting from the 
war, forced railroads to place new orders 
in their continuing preparations- te meet 
present and future demands. The Read- 
ing bought thirteen Diesel-electric switch- 
ers (split between Baldwin, Electro-Mo- 
tive, and American); the Santa Fe or- 
dered ten steam locomotives from Bald- 
win (the previous week Delaware & Hud- 
son had revealed a contract with American 
for twenty freight locomotives), and the 
Illinois Central ordered a large Diesel- 
electric from Electro-Motive. Reflecting 
improved sales, Baldwin reported earnings 
of $1,734,345 for the twelve months ended 
June 30, compared with a $1,988.666 def- 
icit in the 1939 period. 

However, with much of the new busi- 
ness going to the Diesel-electric divisions 
of the various concerns—of orders for 187 
engines in the first half of 1940 (com- 
pared with 152 a year ago), 95 were 
for Diesel-electrics—the old-line shops 
equipped to assemble the steam-snorting 
iron horses will not be particularly busy 
at present levels unless war orders develop. 
Both American and Baldwin are particu- 
larly well equipped to make tanks, shells, 
and gun mounts, while Baldwin owns 61 
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per cent of Midvale Co., a leading manu- 
facturer of heavy gun forgings and projec- 
tiles and one of the nation’s three produc, 
ers of armor plate. Although most of the 
war orders received by the locomotive 
builders have been small so far, American 
last week apparently was low bidder on a 
contract for 108 carriages for 155-milli- 
meter field guns, with a price of $12,282 
each. 





Week in Business 


PrintinG Speep: In a national advertis- 
ing campaign, Collier’s magazine an- 
nounced, effective with its Sept. 14 issue, 
“the shortest closing date of any multi- 
million [circulation] magazine in America.” 
Advertisements in its gravure sections will 
be in readers’ hands two weeks after the 
copy reaches the printing plant or, in the 
case of four-color copy, within three weeks. 
The company recently equipped its print- 
ing plant in Springfield, Ohio, with high- 
speed color gravure presses, using the 
Dultgen dual-screen process, producing 
60,000 eight-page four-and-two-color units 
per hour. 


More Earninos: First-half profits 
showed big percentage gains over 1939: 
General Motors, $113,575,460, up 13 per 
cent; Chrysler, $30,494,275, up 20; Stude- 
baker, $957,309, up 24; White Motor, 
$743,529, and Nash-Kelvinator, $1,307,878 
(nine months), compared with deficits; 
North. American Aviation, $1,846,979 (sec- 
ond quarter), up 30; Glenn L. Martin, 
$4,291,490, up 344; Douglas Aircraft, 
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Wide World 


To Fort Knox from New York: first lot of five billions in gold 


$3,388,857 (six months ended May 31), 
up 143; American Radiator, $1,535,905, 
up 2,775; Schenley Distillers, $2,283,926, 
up 56; International Business Machines, 
$4,535,482, up 3; National Distillers, 
$2,431,219, up 15; Monsanto Chemical, 
$3,107,726, up 51; and Dow Chemical, 
$7,159,167 (year ended May 31), up 7. 


S.S. America: The 26,454-ton America 
of the United States Lines, largest mer- 
chant ship ever built in this country, ar- 
rived in New York Monday preparatory 
to her maiden voyage Aug. 10 in the West 
Indies cruise service (NEWsweEEK, July 
15). A flotilla of police and fire boats, 
Coast Guard cutters, and excursion craft 
escorted her up the harbor, while dirigibles 
and airplanes flew overhead and thousands 
of spectators lined the river front. Aboard 
were 900 guests of the company, including 
government officials, newspaper and maga- 
zine representatives, and prominent busi- 
nessmen who made the trip from Newport 
News, Va, where the luxury liner was 


built. 


Derense: The Treasury ruled that the 
cost of new plants constructed for defense 
purposes on leased land may be amortized 
during the life of the lease even though 
it may run for only five years. Manufac- 
turers can now go ahead without waiting 
for amortization legislation, held up to be 
considered jointly with the excess-profits- 
tax measures ... The Wright Aeronautical 
Corp., Curtiss-Wright engine division, re 
ceived a $92,000,000 RFC loan for con- 
struction of a 25-acre plant near Cincit- 
nati. The first inland plant to be & 
tablished by a major aviation firm, it will 
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employ more than 12,000 persons and will 
hoost Wright’s capacity by 12,000 motors 
a year ..- William S. Knudsen, National 
Defense Advisory Commission production 
chief, said that a contract for a shell- 
loading plant would be signed shortly. 


Gotp: The safest storehouse for the na- 
tion’s gold hoard, now more than $20,300,- 
900,000, is at Fort Knox, Ky., but great 
quantities of the yellow metal pile up at 
the Assay Office in New York, where most 
of it first enters this country (Newsweek, 
March 11). Last week, the Treasury sent 
from New York to Fort Knox the first of a 
reported $5,000,000,000 series of gold ship- 
ments—the largest movement to Ken- 
tucky since 1938. Armored trucks, each 
carrying a detail of Coast Guardsmen and 
escorted by New York City motorcycle po- 
lice, carried the treasure to the Pennsyl- 
vania Station where it was loaded on 
armored railway cars. These operations— 
expected to continue at the rate of $400,- 
000 a week—are under the supervision of 
the Post Office Department since the gold 
was dispatched by “registered mail.” 


Air-Conpit10oNeED Bens: F. K. Kirsten 
of the aeronautical engineering staff of the 
University of Washington, who invented 
the Kirsten metal-stemmed pipe for cool 
smoking, announced the development of 
an air-conditioned bed. It consists of a 
porous fabric stretched across the open 
top of an asbestos-lined steel box into 
which compressed air is piped from a tank 
in the basement. The occupant of the bed, 
lying on the fabric, is supported and cooled 
by the upward pressure of the air. On cold 
nights an electric heating tube in the box 
may provide warm air. Announcement of 
Kirsten’s invention brought comment from 
G. W. Gail of Ruxton, Md., that air-con- 
ditioned beds are nothing new to him. He 
has been sleeping in one of his own devis- 
ing for five years. It is heated by two or 
three electric-light bulbs and cooled by a 
small electric fan in combination with a 
lump of ice. 


Trenns: Nonagricultural employment in 
June rose to the highest level this year 
with an increase of some 235,000 em- 
ployed workers over May and 900,000 over 
June 1939, Secretary of Labor Frances 
Perkins reported . . . The Federal Housing 
Administration during the week ended 
July 20 received 4,498 applications for 
mortgage insurance on new homes, a gain 
of 44 per cent over the same week of 1939 
-.. Automotive tire shipments in June, 
totaling 6,718,761 units, rose 17.5 per cent 
over May and were the heaviest for any 
month since June 1932, according to the 
Rubber Manufacturers Association . . . 
Wholesale commodity prices for the week 
ended July 20, as reported by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, stood at 77.6 per cent 
of the 1926 average, compared with 77.9 
per cent the previous week and 74.6 per 
cent at the 1939 low point. 


REGULAR WEEKLY SERVICE 
BY SEA AND BY AIR TO 


Bermuda lies close at hand, in the United 
States unrestricted travel area. 

It is an easy and pleasant journey to these 
coral isles where life is carefree and sports 
of every kind abound. You may fly or go 
by modern ocean liner. 


© The United States Lines offers: Weekly 
sailings throughout the year by the popu- 
lar S.S. President Roosevelt. Arrangements 
have been made with the Pan 
American Airways System 
whereby you may travel one 
way by sea and one way by air. 


e The Grace Line offers: 
Sailings every week by the 
famous “Santa” cruise ships. 


PLEASURE ISLAND 


© Pan American Airways offers: Two 
round-trip flights per week by new trans- 
atlantic clipper ships. 

The favourable exchange rates and low 
customs duties make shopping advanta- 
goous in Bermuda now. In Bermuda’s 
shops you will find doe-skins, exquisite 
cashmeres, perfumes, and a fascinating 
assortment of continental goods. 


See your travel agent. His experience will 
prove of real value. He will 
help with plans and tickets, 
and his services cost you noth- 
ing. For booklet: see him, or 
The Bermuda Trade Devel- 
opment Board, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York. In Canada, 
Victory Building, Toronto. 











Keep your current fssues 
of Newsweek for a perma- 
nent history of the war. Con- 
veniently bound, they make a 
valuable reference for look- 
ing up important past events. 


A sturdily-made binder, de- 
signed to hold 26 issues and 
the semiannual index, costs 
only $1.75. Separate indices 
are 75¢ each. Orders may be 
sent directly to 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Mr. Garner’s Silence 


L tears were shed by any of Vice 
President Garner’s friends as he left Wash- 
ington last week, they should have been 
tears of regret over what they had done to 
themselves at Chicago, the week before, 
and not tears for him. “Daughters of 
Jerusalem, . . . weep for yourselves,” he 
might have told them. For Mr. Garner 
leaves with his laurels, his conscience and 
the assurance that he closes the books of 
official life with his principles unimpaired. 

One of these principles is that men 
clothed with official power must be con- 
trolled by law and custom. This Mr. 
Garner learned from watching the comings 
and goings of public figures for thirty- 
seven years in. Washington. Another prin- 
ciple is that such a government as ours is 
obligated to represent all the people—not 
just a part of them. Mr. Garner was 
against special privilege for anybody. And 
when he said “anybody,” he meant “any- 
* body.” He meant not only businessmen, 
but CIO sit-down strikers. He also be- 
lieved that Presidential discretion in spend- 
ing billions of dollars of public money was 
a means of perpetuating one regime in 
office. He opposed it in vain. He saw, in 
Chicago, the result he had predicted. 

Mr. Garner has chosen to register his 
disapproval by maintaining silence. Why, 
it may be asked, should Mr. Garner limit 
his disapproval to that? Why just silence? 
The answer is that a man like Mr. Garner 
has a profound belief in party loyalty. The 
average man does not feel it with any- 
thing like the passion of a Garner. The 
average man, though he may consider 
himself a regular Democrat or a regular 
Republican, can conceive of circumstances 
in which he’d cast his vote for the oppo- 
sition party. Mr. Garner could not. Out- 
right bolting of his party by a man of his 
background he would consider apostasy. 
He could forgive it in others, but never in 
himself. Silence is the limit of his disap- 
proval. But that is why his silence is so 
ominous. It is the supreme expression of 
his condemnation. It carries more convic- 
tion than the speeches of many men. 

By the same token, it is more terrifying 
to those who conceived the “draft.” They 
know how potent can be the silent treat- 
ment administered not only by Garner but 
by thousands of other Democrats. It is a 
rebellion by passive resistance. It cannot 
be fought directly. It cannot be answered. 
Words do not answer silence. It means 


that many candidates on the Democratic 
ticket in the. cities, counties and states 
will go through the campaign discussing 
all issues but one, and all names but two. 
It means that countless party workers can 
go through the motions of working for the 
national ticket, but convey no conviction 
and influence no votes. It means that the 
little group of favorites who encouraged 
the “draft” movement against the better 
judgment of veteran Democrats can en- 
treat until they are blue in the face with- 
out ever getting more than the semblance 
of united party action. It means that the 
Draft-Roosevelt engineers are dealing with 
men who have lived through political de- 
feat as well as political victory—men who 
believe that defeat can be survived if 
principle is kept inviolate. That is what 
silence can mean. That is what Mr. Gar- 
ner’s silence means. 

If this be Mr. Garner’s retirement from 
public life, it is a retirement magnificently 
earned. He has been the Senate’s greatest 
presiding officer. Tradition barred him 
from debate, and Mr. Garner respects tra- 
dition. But by sheer force of character, 
by repeated demonstrations of shrewd 
judgment, he became the strongest figure 
on Capitol Hill. It will be many a year 
before his equal is found. 





The Faith of Mr. Farley 


| A. Farley came away from 
the Chicago convention with a stature 
greatly enhanced. It was clear, when he 
went to Chicago, that he disapproved of a 
third term, that he had been treated badly 
in Washington, that he wanted to return to 
private life. But it was also clear that he 
was loyal to his party, that he had refused 
openly to break with the President and 
that inconceivably great pressure would 
be put on him to join the movement for 
a third term. 

Only the politically naive supposed that 
Farley had the remotest idea that he, him- 
self, stood a chance of being the Demo- 
cratic nominee, or that he had, at that 
late date, any desire to be nominated. 
The single question was which of the con- 
tending forces within him would win—the 
party code of loyalty or the inward con- 
viction that the President should not be 
nominated. 

Now we have the answer. Mr. Farley 
stood almost alone among those who par- 
ticipated in the sorry show. When he saw 
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the President just before leaving for (yj 
cago, Farley did not discuss his ow 
candidacy. That—and the reasons theref 
—could be taken for granted, he figure) 
The President, likewise, did not mentig 
the Farley candidacy or its significance 

a protest. Mr. Farley simply made it de, 
that he intended to retire as Chairman , 
the Democratic National Committee, } 
stuck to his guns despite the President 
suggestion that he stay. 

At Chicago, Mr. Farley stood firm on 
few simple propositions. He made up } 
mind that the convention should procee 
in an orderly way and permit delegates 
present all candidates for consideratiog 
He was determined not to withdraw hi 
own name. He decided that when the vo 
was registered—and not before—would k 
move that Mr. Roosevelt’s nomination } 
made unanimous. (This, as Mr. Arth 
Krock has pointed out, does not mean 
nomination by acclamation.) And his fi 
resolve was to step out, quietly but firmly 
as National Chairman. 

Mr. Farley’s decision to remain a 
Chairman until August 17 is not a com 
promise with those who wanted him t 
stay for the duration of the campaign. I! 
was made solely to provide protection for 
present employes of the National Con- 
mittee and to clear up odds and ends in his 
office. He will not yield in his determina- 
tion that someone else will have to run Mr 
Roosevelt’s third Presidential campaign. 

Mr. Farley, it should be remembered, i: 
also New York State Chairman. This 
office he can and probably will retain, dele- 
gating the running of this year’s campaig 
to a subordinate. He will probably make 
only one speech for the state ticket, anl 
his support of Roosevelt and Wallace wil 
be limited to a bare statement of his it- 
tention to vote the ticket. 

That will be all. The man who carried 
the major political burden, from the mo- 
ment, nine years ago, that the Governor 
of New York began to seek the Presidency, 
has turned in his uniform. He has joinel 
the long list of those whose consciences 
consciences just as alive and kicking as tht 
conscience of which Mr. Roosevelt spokt 
the other night—will not permit them \ 
campaign for a third term. There will 
sneers for him, as there have been ft 
others. But they will hurt Farley no mor 
than they have hurt others. At long las 
Jim Farley is his own man. He has steppel 
out of the shadow of the White House. He 
has quit being a statesman’s servant. 3 
has become a statesman himself. 
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This Burroughs dispatch system for 
speeding service calls in a metro- 


politan area has its counterpart 
in Burroughs offices everywhere. 


THEY GUARD YOUR OFFICE 
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formly 


States, to 


S maintains more than 450 service centers. Uni- 


fhicient local servicemreadily available to every 
Burroughs 


user—extends to every county in the United 
every part of Canada, and to foreign countries, 


odays Burroughs 


DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME—WITH LESS EFFORT—AT LESS COST 


against interruption 


Burroughs prompt, efficient local service is recognized by users 
as being without an equal for safeguarding the mechanical per- 
formance of office machines. Each man in Burroughs vast service 
organization is factory-trained, factory-controlled, and paid solely 
by Burroughs. Each is placed where he is readily available to 
render periodic or emergency service to Burroughs users in his 
territory, and his work is supervised and guaranteed by Burroughs. 
Such efficient service saves time and money, assures minimum 
interruption in office routine, and is a major reason why over a 
million businesses have decided in favor of Burroughs equipment. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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spillin. an whil a shame le be 
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QO; course, no true Scotsman would waste 
even a wee drop of this precious whisky — 
for he’s known for many years what we 
in America have only recently grown to 
appreciate: that when you see Old Angus 


pouring, you’re in for a real treat! 
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